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“999” ALARM UNIT 


Summons Police instantly. It is silent in 
operation and provides excellent protection 


CENTRAL STATION 


Premises connected to our Central Station 
through a G.P.O. line. Immediate warning 
transmitted to police. 


BELL ALARMS 


Sound warning note which scaresthe Burglar 
off the premises and ensures safety of life 
and property. 

INVISIBLE RAYS 


be Provide by the Beam systemthe‘‘Magic Eye”’ 
LA that never closes. Slightest attempt raises 


WITH THE POLICE the alarm. 
MECHANICAL 
PROTECTION 


Such as locks, bolts, bars, grills, and pad- 
locks, will delay possible entry. 


THE AUTO CALL CO. LTD. 


Main Offices and Depot: 
SOUTH WHARF, SOUTH WHARF ROAD, LONDON, W.2. 
Phones : AMBassador 6791 (Day & Night Service) AMB. 5321 & BIS. 3084 
Branch Offices: BIRMINGHAM . MANCHESTER . GLASGOW 


, 


The Majesty of the Law 


The kingly virtues of the mind are these— 
Truth, tolerance and justice; qualities 
Soaring beyond the crumbling walls of Time ; 
Enduring torches flaming with sublime 

Light which shines out upon a savage Age 


Where fear has long been Man’s poor heritage. 


Pity, humanity and graciousness— 

They are the queenly virtues, and no less 

Of need, when times are sadly out of joint, 
To adorn the moral and press home the point 
That jungle law (though powerful while it last) 


Belongs like rack and thumbscrew io the past. 


These royal virtues in the Law are blent, 
Dispensing mercy’s balm with punishment— 
Their sovereign essence justice for the free 


In England at home, England beyond the sea. 


Noel Brett Young. 


Editorial 


Tiss number is a specialone. It places on record the 
visit by Their Majesties the King and Queen to the Police College 
on the 5th April, 1951. An account and photographs of the Royal 
Visit will be found elsewhere on these pages. 


We have endeavoured in compiling this issue, not only 
to depict the Royal occasion, but also to maintain and extend the 
influence of the Police College in the higher training of Police 
Officers. To this end we have included an unusually large number of 
articles of general interest to the police service in this country and 
overseas. We hope, if funds will allow, to continue this policy. We 
shall also devote some of our pages to the domestic side of our work 
at the College and record items of personal interest to students, past, 
present and future. 


Finance is our greatest problem. Since our last publication, 
paper and printing costs have increased ; the cost of producing a 
magazine has gone up more than 25 per cent. There are two 
ways of overcoming this finance problem ; (i) to increase our cir- 
culation, or (ii) to raise—as others have been forced te 
do—the price of the magazine. We shall strive by every means 
within our power to foster the first method. Our readers and well- 
wishers have in the past assisted us and we rely so much on their 
continued support. Up till now each number of the magazine has 
paid for itself ; but these additional production costs are outside our 
control ; so we must face facts—your magazine may in the future 
cost you more. 


In the opening Editorial remarks we emphasised the Royal 
character of this number. We think many of our subscribers will 
cherish it for this reason, and we have made it a volume on its own, 
to be bound where desired, as such. Our next number in March, 
1952 will, therefore, be Volume 2, Number 2. 


We thank you, our readers, for your continued support and 
your helpful suggestions. It is only by your advice and assistance 
that we can continue to serve the Police College and the Police 
Service. 


AEROFILMS 


20 Policemen Set Free 


Before ‘ELECTRO-MATIC? signals were installed at this complicated 
junction in the vicinity of the Bank of England, London, two 
sergeants and eighteen policemen were required for the control of traffic. 
Every day, more than 35,000 vehicles cross this junction, approaching 
it from seven different directions. Regulated by the traffic flow itself, 
*‘ELECTRO-MATIC’ signals have proved their efficiency and economy 
within a very short time. Congestion and delay have been greatly 
reduced and increased safety for pedestrians has resulted. Wherever there 
are traffic problems, ‘ ELECTRO-MATIC’ vehicle-actuated signals 
will solve them. In use throughout the 


world, they provide the perfect 


control system for today’s 4 LECTRO-M ATIC 
ever-increasing traffic. 4 CTUATED SIGNALS 


“ELECTRO-MATIC’ is the registered trade mark 
of Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. 
Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London. Strowger Works, Liverpool 7 


,A.10381-OX23 
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The Role of the Police 


in a Democratic State 


by 
The Commandant. 


L, is not easy to find out what is the role of the police in a 
democracy, for it is odd that although many people write of the 
relationship between the police and the public and the organisation 
of the police, their actual role varies between countries and is hard to 
define. By a “‘ democracy ”’ it is assumed is meant a country in which 
the elections are perfectly free and that any citizen can cast his vote 
without being submitted to any political pressure, or duress. What 
is meant by“ police ’’ is more difficult to define. The law enforcement 
officials of a country may be termed “ police,” but that does not 
make a very satisfactory definition because in practically every 
country there are many officials who enforce the law and whom 
we would never think of as policemen at all. For instance, in this. 
country the law enforcement officials of the Ministries of ood, 
Agriculture and Health are never thought of by the public as police— 
they are frequently called “‘ snoopers ’’—but in some countries these 
officials are often policemen. 


Before the role of the police is discussed it must be made clear 
that this article represents the view of an ordinary citizen, not of a 
policeman or a lawyer. 


The origins of the police are, of course, intimately bound up 
with the origins of law. There was an efficient law enforcement body 
of police in the time of the Pharoahs about 500 B.C. and that body 
of men, it is interesting to note, did not only enforce the criminal 
code, but was responsible for public health, sanitation and regulation 
of trade. 


The next police system of which we know is that of the Greeks, 
and the word police is derived from a Greek word “ polis’? meaning 
a city. There again, the police regulated all, or practically all, 
municipal life. 


The Romans, in their turn, had a system which was almost 
exactly similar to the Greek idea and, again, the police not only 
enforced the criminal law but also regulated most aspects of civic 
hfe. 


After the fall of the Roman Empire there grew up in Europe 
two ideas of law almost side by side. One stemmed directly from 
Rome and the other was a local growth. The Roman, in his conquests 
over Europe, enforced an imported codified law by force of arms. 
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That is still probably the only way of enforcing the law in a con- 
quered country, at all events in the early stages of its conquest. 
The other type of law and law enforcement grew up in northern 
Europe in the Scandinavian and Saxon countries and came to this 
country with the Anglo-Saxons. It has as a basis the principle that 
it is the duty of every freeman to enforce the law and to maintain 
the peace. 


One might easily stray into the realms of Local Government 
and describe that almost perfect system of democratic local govern- 
ment which was born in England under that system—the tithing 
man, the hundred man, the shire reeve or sheriff, and so on—but the 
important thing to understand about this northern system is that 
the law of the country is the will of the people and is not imposed by 
a conqueror from above. We have never codified that type of law 
and it is, in fact, the common Jaw of England. It is interesting to 
note in Sweden that similar law was codified about r100 and remains 
substantially the same to this day. 


Therefore there are two different ideas about law enforcement. 
One is imposed from the top by a conqueror ; the other grows from 
the bottom by the will of the people. The historical development of 
these two ideas would be impossible to examine in a short article, 
but it is a fascinating study. 


Let us examine the position today, and discuss some of the 
modern police systems. I*vance has the Roman idea of law 
enforcement—in other words, the code of a conqueror. This is 
typified in the Code Napoleon which is the basis of the law over 
most of western Europe and, in fact, wherever Napoleon ever 
conquered a country for any length of time. It, of course, excludes 
Russia. The police in France today have a rather complicated 
organisation, but they are still responsible for many aspects of 
municipal and civic life. The purity of the water supply and sanitary 
arrangements ; the safety of electric light installations in houses 
holding more than roo people; the control of markets—all fall 
within their orbit. 


I'rance today has a State Police split, roughly, into two parts. 
There is the Surete Nationale which comes under the Minister of the 
Interior and has a complete hierarchy right down to the Commissariat 
de Quartier. Their organisation runs parallel with the local govern- 
ment of France which is not locally elected, but which is a state 
controlled Civil Service. Side by side with the Surete Nationale is 
the Gendarmerie Nationale and Garde Republicaine Mobile which are 
the responsibilities of the Minister of War. There is also one big 
offshoot—namely the police of the Department de la Seine ; this is 
the force that polices Paris, the Prefect of which is directly res- 
ponsible to the Minister of the Interior. 


Many police in France are armed and they enjoy a certain 
immunity from the law. Because of this it is quite impossible for a 
citizen in France to resist an arrest, whether it be a wrongful arrest 
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or not, and the only action that can be taken is to complain after- 
wards. Like every other State official in France, a policeman has 
what is called “ droit administratif ’’ which gives him considerably 
more power and immunity from certain sections of the law than is 
the case with the ordinary citizen. In France, also, there is no such 
thing as a coroner, and the police decide whether there has been any 
foul play in the case of anyone dying in curious or suspicious 
circumstances. France has no Habeas Corpus Acts and no jury 
system as we understand it, although assessors do sit with the Judge 
in the courts. 


The police therefore have far more power in France than we 
have ever allowed our policemen to have in this country. It is not 
uncommon in France, or for that matter in Belgium and Holland, 
for a man to be arrested on suspicion and kept waiting for very long 
periods before trial—a year is not unknown. There was a case in 
Belgium during the last war in which a British soldier was sent back 
to Belgium to be tried for the murder of a woman. After waiting in 
prison for a year for trial he was found “ not guilty !” 


The relationship between police and public in France is very 
different from the relationship between police and public in this 
country. A state force, armed, and with wide powers, controlled by 
the Ministry of the Interior and the Minister of War, has all the 
potentiality to enforce governmental policy, and could be made by 
unscrupulous ministers the instrument by which a minority rule 
could be forced on the country. It is not happening now. It did 
happen in the time of Napoleon who had a secret police on lines from 
which the notorious Gestapo of Hitler was actually copied. I repeat 
that it is not happening now, but the organisation makes it easy for 
such a state of affairs to be put into operation. 


The role of the police, therefore, in France is to maintain the 
peace, to enforce the criminal law and to enforce many public 
ordinances and by-laws, in the field of municipal and civic life. 
Wherever the Code Napoleon is the basis of the law of the country, 
such a police idea exists and such is their role. 


In Scandinavia, taking as a typical example Sweden, there are 
three kinds of police. There is a State controlled police who perform 
criminal investigation work throughout the whole country, and 
enforce the codified law to which reference has been made and which 
approximates to the Common Law of England. There are the city 
police and country police ; they are locally controlled by an elected 
local Government body, but there is a movement afoot now to make 
the Chiefs of Police of these forces members of the State police 
and responsible to the appropriate Minister of the Central Govern- 
ment. 


The police idea in the United States of America is extremely 
difficult to simplify. In fact today, amongst the 40,000 or more 
different police forces in the United States, they have every system 
running—from the village constable and the sheriff of our 
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The features that make 


JAGUAR 


the ideal police car 


REACH THE HIGHEST LEVEL IN THE MK. VII SALOON 


The features which are vital for Pol- 
ice use—high performance, fine road 
holding, driving comfort and ease of 
maintenance—are greatly emphasised 
in the Jaguar. 

The latest Jaguar Mark VI! models 
incorporate: the famous XK120 en- 
gine, independent front suspension, 
new wide 


transmission system, 


visibility, greatly increased interior 
accommodation, etc. 

Capable of high cruising speeds, the 
Jaguar is yet extremely tractable in 
traffic, and possesses remarkable 
acceleration. 

Full particulars and illustrated bro- 
chure will gladly be sent on application 


to Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 


Constaublaries using Jaguar Cars include ;— 


BRIGHTON CONSTABULARY, CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH POLICE, DUMFRIES 
AND GALLOWAY CONSTABULARY, ESSEX COUNTY CONSTABULARY, 
HERTFORDSHIRE POLICE, KILMARNOCK POLICE, LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
CONSTABULARY, LEICESTER COUNTY CONSTABULARY, MANCHESTER CITY 
POLICE, WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY CONSTABULARY, WEST RIDING COUNTY 
CONSTABULARY, BURGH OF MOTHERWELL anp WISHAW POLICE, GLASGOW 
CITY POLICE, GREENOCK BURGH POLICE, EDINBURGH CITY POLICE, 
EAST LOTHIAN COUNTY CONSTABULARY, DANISH POLICE AUTHORITIES. 


Elizabethan days, to the Federal Bureau of Investigation which is a 
State police concerned almost entirely with crime and security. 
But the important thing to remember with America is that there are 
many police forces maintained by small counties, small townships, 
big cities and states, none of whom are under governmental control 
and who enforce the laws, by-laws and ordinances of the body which 
they serve. Their jurisdiction often overlaps, but, on the other hand, 
a town police will not try and enforce the State law of the State in 
which it is situated. The State police will do that. And, generally 
speaking, the small police forces only enforce the law at a low level— 
roughly, misdemeanours—and leave felonies and more serious crime 
to the State police to enforce. 


There are also many specialised police forces in the United 
States—the Parkway police who enforce the traffic laws in various 
counties, municipalities and States. There are also private depart- 
mental police of the Departments of State in Washington. Law 
enforcement officers of a Ministry are regarded as police in America, 
their duties are almost entirely investigatory. 


To facilitate the prosecution of the more serious of the 
inter-State crimes the Federal Bureau of Investigation, presided 
over by John Edgar Hoover, was formed in 1908. Its members 
investigate and enforce the law relating to all federal crime. They 
are what we call C.1.D.—Criminal Investigation Department—and 
are not in uniform. 


American police are usually armed and they do not always 
enjoy the regard of the public which the British police enjoy in this 
country, but public regard is improving very considerably and 
their Forces are extremely efficient bodies of men of great integrity. 


The Office of Chief of Police in practically all these forces is a 
political appointment and the appointment is made by the appro- 
priate local government body. The practice, however, of putting in 
somebody—usually a lawyer—completely from outside the police 
force to command the police for, comparatively speaking, short 
terms, is dying in America and many Chiefs of Police now have 
come up from within the profession. 


But, with the exception of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and of the police forces of the various Federal Government Depart- 
ments of Washington, there is no “ United States Police’’ and it 
would be impossible at their present stage to control the whole police 
of the United States from the Central Government. The police are 
paid for, and administered in the United States by their own local 
government body—the State, city, county, town or village. They 
have no Central Government grant ; they have no uniform terms of 
service, and the wealthy communities, for instance, just outside 
New York pay their police very well indeed and have very good 
pension schemes. They demand a law degree in some forces of 
wealthy communities before a man can enlist as a constable. 
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The system of law enforcement in the U.S.A. is by no means 
uniform throughout the country. Americans like to emphasise the 
freedom of their system. If one community—for instance Reno— 
want to make divorce laws easy and gambling permissible they can 
do so. If one State—for instance Kansas—wants to be dry they 
may be so. One can see, therefore, that the police idea in America 
is apt to vary and does, in fact, vary considerably between one part 
of the country and another through its comparative wealth and 
degree of development and other factors. 


An interesting point in considering the United States is to 
think of its land frontiers. The original police force in the United 
States grew from a military body called the Texas Rangers whose 
duty it was to guard the Mexican border. But this is not a very 
serious commitment in these days and even the 49th Parallel, which 
is the frontier with Canada, is not a great problem owing to the 
excellent liaison with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The police idea of Canada approximates to a mixture between 
the British and American police ideas, with a governmental con- 
trolled police in the shape of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and locally controlled police forces in the various states and cities. 


In England a policeman has very few more powers than an 
able bodied citizen and he enjoys no immunity from the law. 
He has for example the right to arrest on reasonable suspicion for 
some offences. But this power is very jealously watched by Parlia- 
ment and, in particular, by His Majesty’s Judges. A policeman is just 
as liable to be sued for damages for wrongful arrest or injury as any 
other citizen in this country. Therefore, it is true to say that the 
British police idea is that every citizen in England pays a policeman 
to do this task for him of maintaining the King’s Peace. 


Going back far into our history, the force behind the police 
in this country has always been public opmion and, except in the 
last resort—and this has not been resorted to for over I00 years— 
armed force in the maintenance of the King’s Peace is not used except 
to catch an individual criminal. The police are very jealous of the 
freedom of the citizen which they themselves enjoy. With that 
freedom, of course, goes a certain duty ; the duty to maintain the 
peace and to aid in maintaining the peace. But the police in England 
not only prevent crime and capture the evil doer ; they are, also, 
to a very great extent the guardians of public liberty and it is 
because of that and their amazingly impartial attitude that they 
are held in such high regard. 


A policeman is debarred by law from indulging in any political 
activity. He can cast his vote, but he must not under any cir- 
cumstances take an active part in politics which would seem to 
indicate that he was not impartial in his enforcement of the law. 
The yardstick by which police action can be justified is 
“the maintenance of the King’s Peace.’’ A policeman will not 
interfere with any political meeting, for instance, unless that 
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meeting jeopardises the King’s Peace. This is sometimes an ex- 
tremely difficult duty to perform, but on the whole in England it is 
most admirably carried out. The catching of a criminal, or the 
prevention of crime falls into a similar category. The King’s Peace 
is disturbed—and it must not be disturbed—and, therefore, the 
criminal must either be prevented from committing an offence, or 
where applicable, apprehended if he has committed one and brought 
to justice to make sure that he does not again jeopardise the King’s 
Peace. 


A police officer in England is in a most unusual position. He 
is unlike the police in any other country. He is an officer of the 
Crown. He is a Servant of the public and is personally responsible 
for his actions. He is normally employed by a Local Authority. 
No one-—the Police Authorities, the Home Secretary or anybody 
else—in this country has the right to give a policeman an order to 
prosecute or not to prosecute. This is exemplified in the Home 
Office Circulars to the police forces in this country. The Home 
Secretary advises Chief Constables ; he never gives them an order. 
A certain amount of advice is necessary to co-ordinate the terms of 
service and the procedure and police policy in certain types of 
offences, but the Home Secretary cannot give a policeman an order. 


The position of the police as regards the administrative law, 
again can be determined by this formula of the maintenance of the 
King’s Peace, also remembering that the policeman must carry out 
the order of the courts ashe is an officer of the Crown. But it is not 
the policy of the Crown to get the police to enforce the 
administrative law of the country—that is left to the officials of 
the Ministry or Department concerned. For instance, a man may 
be fined under Statutory Regulations for something which is not a 
crime. If he fails to pay that fine the law enforcement officials 
concerned would approach the courts and either issue a summons or 
ask for a warrant. The police serve the summons and execute the 
warrant because it is an order of the court, but they would not be 
called upon to give evidence as to the actual commission of the 
offence. 


The British Colonial Police Forces are, in essence, all State 
police forces, and fall into the category of the code of law imposed 
by aconqueror. They administer a codified British Law. Sometimes 
they carry arms. In many cases they have land frontiers to watch 
and guard and often they have no troops stationed in the Colony to 
use as a last resort in the preservation of order. 


An interesting problem is now presenting itself in the 
Colonies. It is thought in England that our British police idea is 
not only the best but one of which we might try where suitable to 
give to other people, and we are therefore seeking in the Colonies a 
means to turn a semi-armed State police into a locally controlled, 
non-State, unarmed police. It is obviously going to be an extremely 
slow process and, equally obviously, there is going to be considerable 
political pressure to get it done quickly. It is an extraordinarily 
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difficult problem considering that many of the Colonies have areas 
whose development and whose state of civilisation is a very long 
way behind those of this country. Amongst a people in a remote 
area the idea that they have a responsibility to maintain the peace 
is a difficult one to inculcate when the other opposite idea has 
already been understood—that a police force is the servant of the 
Government. But if a country is taken over it is almost impossible 
—if not completely impossible—to enforce an imported law by any 
other means than an armed State police force. Also, it is inevitable 
that where subversive elements are at work in the Colonies today 
as, for instance, they are in Malaya, it is difficult to avoid creating 
what amounts to a gendarmerie. It will be extremely interesting to 
see what the developments are in the police field in the Gold Coas* 
under the new Constitution which came into force recently. 


The experiment was tried in the British Zone of Western 
Germany at the end of the last war of democratizing the German 
Police. Their police forces were set up on the British model, organised 
and administered by Local Government Police Authorities. This has 
worked well, particularly from the police point of view, but the 
German Local Government does not understand independence from 
Central Party politics and there is no such thing as an independent 
member of Local Government in Germany. Germany is in a peculiar 
position. To start with, no more difficult frontier to police than that 
with Eastern Germany can be imagined at the present time and yet 
she has no army and must rely on the army of the occupying power. 
That is an extremely difficult problem for Germany to face. The 
German police are now being reorganised on a State basis, the State 
being the “‘ Laender.’”’ The Police Authority of local government is 
being abandoned and the Minister of the Interior of the “ Laender ”’ 
concerned will not only administer the police but also will very 
shortly control them. At the same time an armed gendarmerie is 
probably necessary to guard the frontiers and to provide a reserve of 
force. This is a great pity from many points of view, but it is perhaps 
inevitable. 


The German police, particularly the Chiefs of Police, were 
beginning in a good many cases to like our system very much 
indeed. As an example, some months ago, a particular political 
party of a reactionary nature had not been declared illegal, and 
Chief Officers of Police were ordered to stop their meetings. They 
refused to do so, with the exception of one man who asked the 
Chairman of his Authority to sign an order to him to authorise the 
closing of the meeting. The Chairman signed it and he was sub- 
sequently summoned by members of the political party concerned 
and lost his case at Court and had to pay damages. 


If one accepts the British ideal that the force behind the law is 
the will of the people—and surely nothing could be more democratic 
in essence—then it is essential that police forces should not be 
administered by, or under the control of any department of the 
Central Government throughout the country. It is equally essential 
that the police should not enjoy any immunity from the law. Unless 
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this can be thoroughly understood by all the citizens of a country 
there is always the danger that an armed State police force can be 
used in a comparatively short time to enforce government party 
policy as opposed to the law of the land. The Government in power, 
it is true, do make the law and it will be enforced by the police ; 
but that law is the law made by the will of the people. 


This working out of the relationship between the Government 
in power and the police—a constitutional issue—is a fundamental one 
if any freedom within the law is to survive in the democracies. 
It will be interesting to see if it is possible to give to our Colonies 
in their various stages of development towards self government, the 
British Police idea which, as Charles Reith has put it, ‘‘ we consider 
the greatest contribution the British have made towards future 
civilisation.” 


HEARD AT THE COLLEGE :— 
“A good, though dangcrous, subject for a talk is always one upon 
which the audience thinks it knows as much as the speaker. It is good 
because it serves to engage thetr attention, if only to prove their point, and 
dangerous because they may be right!” 
Mr. A. T. L. Watkins, Secretary, 
British Board of Film Censors. 
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The Cambridge Department 
of Griminal Science () 
by J. W. Cecil Turner, M.C., M.A., LL.B. 


Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; Secretary of the 
Department of Criminal Science; Barrister-at-Law. 


Taw the authorities of the Police College should have 
been so interested in the work and aims of the Cambridge Depart- 
ment of Criminal Science as to invite a speaker to deliver a lecture on 
the Department’s activities is a matter of considerable satisfaction 
to those of us who have been closely associated with the 
establishment of this Department in the University. We have 
always appreciated the need for continuous co-operation between 
the police organisation on the one hand, which is charged with the 
burden of taking practical steps to combat crime, and on the other 
hand those who, like ourselves, are primarily concerned with the 
scientific investigation of the more abstract problems raised by 
criminality, and with the sifting of the material facts upon which the 
general policy of attack against this social evil can be framed. 


Apart from this need for collaboration we are intensely 
interested in all the manifold activities of the police and have greatly 
enjoyed opportunities to learn about them such as have been afforded 
by the Police Exhibition held in Brighton in 1946 and by the lectures 
organised by the Chief Constable of Cambridge, to which he very 
kindly invites us. 


The establishment of this Department in the University 
might at first sight appear to have come about fortuitously ; but it 
has often happened in history that a development which seems to 
have been thrown up by chance was really the effect of social needs 
and forces which would eventually have produced the same result 
whatever the circumstances. 


Our advent, however, was certainly assisted and hastened 
by the accident which in 1936 brought to England Dr. Radzinowicz, 
who came to acquire information relating to theories of prison 
administration; and by the further chance that he took the 
opportunity to pay a visit to Cambridge at a time during the Long 
Vacation when I was Secretary of the Faculty of Law and happened 
to be the only member of the Faculty available to welcome him. 


We rapidly discovered that we shared many views on the 
problems of criminality and we subsequently kept in touch with one 


(1) This article is based upon the substance of a lecture given by the author 
at the Police College on 11th May, 1951. 
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another by correspondence. In 1938 Dr. Radzinowicz returned to 
Cambridge with the intention of remaining for a substantial period 
to carry out an examination of certain aspects of criminality 
covered by the reports of Committees and Commissions which had 
been published in the series of Parliamentary papers known as the 
Blue Books. After the outbreak of war we continued to collaborate, 
and in discussing the general subject of criminality we came to the 
conclusion that crime in all its aspects presented a subject for fully 
co-ordinated scientific investigation, the study of which could 
properly be called Criminal Science. We published our views as 
to the scope and branches of this science in the Cambridge Law 
Journal and this article was subsequently reproduced in the 
volume ‘‘ Modern Approach to Criminal Law.” ()- Our division of 
the whole subject is, briefly, in three branches :— 

I. Criminology, which comprises criminal biology, covering 
the study of all aspects of the criminal’s personality (such as race, 
heredity and his mental and physical characteristics), and criminal 
sociology which deals with the influences of environment, in which, 
of course, the operation of the machinery of justice has a part. 


2. Criminal Policy, which is concerned with all measures 
adopted and available for fighting crime by reducing its causes 
and opportunities, by deterrence, and by the education and treat- 
ment of offenders.(3). It is under this head that fall police activities 
of a preventive character ; but criminal policy as a whole involves the 
study and systematisation of all measures to be taken to reduce the 
volume of crime. 


3. Criminal Law. Though in most countries criminal law is 
prominently in the mind of those who think about crime, it is not, 
scientifically considered, the predominant branch of criminal 
science. For it is really the instrument of criminal policy, being the 
system of rules whereby criminal policy fixes what conduct shall be 
repressed, how the repression shall be effected and what punishment 
or treatment should be administered to the offender. 


The above is a brief outline of what is a very large subject and 
one which must rely upon many associated studies and activities 
such as criminal statistics, medical jurisprudence, forensic 
psychology, and police science. By this last we mean the work done 
in the police laboratories and other sections of the police organisation 
to assist in the detection of crime, the arrest of offenders, and the 
acquisition of evidence. 


Our governing idea is that those engaged in studying and 
attacking crime as a manifestation of anti-social conduct should at 


(2) In the series English Studies in Criminal Science, (Macmillan, 2nd ed. 
1948). 

(3) Some examples of such measures are the social services, organised social 
activities, criminal legislation, criminal procedure, the treatment of 
offenders, the prison system, the probation system, approved schools 
and Borstal institutions. 
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least understand what is the place of their own particular activity 
in the whole picture of criminal science, and should be able to realise 
in outline how they are assisting and being assisted by the work done 
in the other branches of that science. 


About the time of which I am writing it had become 
abundantly clear that one of the disastrous effects of the violent 
political changes which had occurred in several European countries 
had been the denial of justice under the criminal law. It was anti- 
cipated also that the outbreak of hostilities would aggravate this 
evil since tendencies to lawlessness and injustice are much enhanced 
by the moral laxity that seems to be an inevitable concomitant of 
prolonged warfare and of the social dislocation which continues 
after its termination. Accordingly there quickly developed among 
our colleagues in the Faculty an interest in the conception of 
criminal science, and a committee was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Professor Sir Percy Winfield to investigate methods of 
promoting research and teaching in that science. A further impulse 
which led to this step was the realisation of the fact that, although in 
modern times England had taken a leading part in practical reform, 
very little scientific study of crime and of the administration of 
criminal justice had been achieved here. It was therefore hoped 
to bridge this gulf between theory and practice. The enquiries 
launched by the new committee met with an immediate and wide- 
spread response both in the United Kingdom and overseas. Towards 
the end of 1940 we produced a volume on Penal Reform in England 
comprising essays by writers of practical experience in the 
administration of criminal justice in this country. In addition 
several important investigations were initiated and through the 
courtesy of the Canadian Bar Association we were given, at a very 
difficult time, space in the Canadian Bar Review for the publication 
of a series of monographs which were ultimately reproduced in 
pamphlet form. 5) The wide interest so speedily taken in this 
activity led the University to take in December 1941 a noteworthy 
step by establishing a permanent Department of Criminal Science 
in the Faculty of Law. This was an entirely new venture for England 
and the Commonwealth and a quite unusually rapid development for 
any institution so firmly buttressed by ancient traditions as are 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


However the ground was in fact especially favourable in 
Cambridge owing to the work previously done by a famous 
Cambridge professor some fifty years ago, namely C. S. Kenny, 
whose book ‘‘ Outlines of Criminal Law,”’ first published in rg02, is 
well known throughout the world. To him must be given the credit 
for being the first writer on criminal law in English to appreciate the 
need to put criminal law in its proper perspective in relation to the 


(4) English Studies in Criminal Science, vol. 1 (Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1946) 


(5) These dealt with such topics as Conviction and Probation, Psycho- 
analysis and Crime, Insanity in the Criminal Law of Australia, The 
Department of the Director of Public Prosecutions, and The American 
Law of Arrest. 
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other aspects of criminal science. Kenny had really prepared the 
way for the establishment of a department which should promote and 
co-ordinate work in all branches of that science. The novelty of the 
Cambridge Department lies in the fact that it is the first instance 
in which such an institution has been set up within a faculty of law, 
and it is our policy to preserve the closest contact with law.‘ 


Of course owing to war difficulties it was not easy to find 
money, staff, or materials for a new institution and we had to content 
ourselves with a modest programme at the outset. We began by 
enlisting the collaboration of persons with special knowledge to 
supply essays, on a plan previously prepared by us, dealing with 
special aspects of a selected topic, and these we published in a series 
called ‘‘ English Studies in Criminal Science.’’7)- 


In 1941 the Department also initiated a survey of the penal 
systems of the leading countries of Europe in the twenty years 
preceding the outbreak of the war: in this many distinguished 
lawyers of the allied countries lent their co-operation and much 
valuable material has been accumulated which will be available for 
comparative studies in the future. 


In each of the past few years we have invited a well known 
authority on some aspect of criminal science to deliver a public 
lecture in Cambridge. These lectures have been a great success and 
we are most grateful to Lord Templewood, Sir Alexander Maxwell, 
Sir Harold Scott, and Professor Thorsten Sellin for their kindness 
in assisting our work in this way. 


Another of our more academic activities has been the public- 
ation of two volumes of a ‘‘ Journal of Criminal Science,” the second 
of which is almost entirely concerned with aspects of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948. I*rom several of the essays and articles which we 
have included in our various publications it will be seen that we 
attach the greatest importance to keeping in touch with and 
benefiting from the experience of the men who stand in the front 
line of the battle against crime, namely, the police forces of this 
country. We have from the beginning been accorded the most 
courteous and valuable co-operation by the police authorities in all 
the parts of Great Britain in which we have carried on our work and 
we can hardly say enough to express our appreciation of this support. 


In these days of financial stringency it is very difficult for any 
new enterprise to obtain the funds needed to carry on work in the 
field ; in any case we could not have launched out in a big way since 
competent investigators of the kind we need are not easily found. 
They have to be carefully selected and then they must develop a 


(6) Thus our constitution provides that the chairman for the time being of 
the Faculty of Law shall be ex-officio a member of the committee of 
management of the Department. 


(7) These comprised Penal Reform in England ; Mental Abnormality and 


Crime ; The Modern Prison System of India ; The Modern Approach to 
Criminal Law ; The After Conduct of Discharged Offenders. 
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special technique since it is important to make as certain as possible 
that those who are entrusted with this work are not only competent 
to do it but also have the tact and personality to gain the confidence 
of the officials and public authorities up and down the country upon 
whose records and experience they will have to draw for the 
information which we need. We have however been able to make a. 
beginning with two factual enquiries, the first of which is an 
investigation into the working of the power given under section 54 
of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, to send children to 
Remand Homes for the four weeks maximum period. As is well 
known different opinions can be held and are held as to the best 
method of coping with the problem of juvenile delinquency. At 
present the two main alternatives are probation on the one hand or 
an approved school on the other with the intermediate possibility of 
the use of section 54. But previously to the one which our Depart- 
ment has been carrying out no enquiry had been made on the 
question of what is proving to be the value of the section ; that is to 
say to what extent it is being used, how far its use has proved 
successful, and what in fact are its after-results. It seemed to us. 
that here there was a subject on which research would not be unduly 
prolonged, would be effective and would have a prospect of practical 
value. 


The first two of these expectations has been realised, for the 
work of compilation has been completed and the report, upon which 
the realisation of our third hope depends, is nearly ready. The 
second subject which we chose for a similar survey is one of greater 
complexity but perhaps of greater importance and interest for the 
general public, namely the problem of the sexual offender. Here 
again there are different opinions as to what this problem really is, 
and our Department decided that in the first place it would be useful 
to make factual enquiry as to what is going on and if possible to 
gain some exact information about such topics as (1) the extent of 
this kind of criminality, (2) the difficulties of detection and of 
evidence, (3) the attitude to it taken by the various courts, (4) the 
punishment and the treatment accorded to offenders, (5) the previous 
records of the offenders, (6) the question whether the rules of evidence 
need to be modified, (7) the after conduct of convicted offenders. 
Accordingly certain areas were selected which seemed to be 
representative of the whole country, as follows :—the Metropolis, 
non-metropolitan Surrey, Manchester, Glamorgan, Bristol, Leeds, 
the North Riding, and County Durham. A total number of about 
3,000 cases have been closely reviewed, which is about twenty-five 
per cent of the whole number known to the police in England and 
Wales. This work too has been completed in the field and the results 
are now being correlated and the report is under preparation. 


In enquiries such as these the co-operation of the police 
authorities is absolutely essential and as I have already mentioned 
this assistance has been given to our investigation staff in the most 
friendly and generous manner. 
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It is not to be expected that we can achieve rapid and 
spectacular results. Scientific research of any kind whatever involves 
long periods of exhausting drudgery and many disappointments ; 
avenues must be explored whose ends cannot be foreseen or clearly 
envisaged. But in criminal science it is especially necessary to keep 
in touch with every day realities and there is no member of the 
Cambridge Department who has not had in one way or another a 
practical experience of the administration of law. The formulation 
of theories though necessary is not by itself enough ; account must 
be taken of the intensely human aspect of the topic. As Sir Percy 
Winfield has written, in all branches of science the researcher 
requires both a hbrary and a laboratory. In criminal science his 
laboratory is the world of human nature and society. 


HEARD AT THE COLLEGE :— 


““ Men trust us only when our word ts our bond ; when they know by 
experience that we use words as symbols of truth.” 


Mr. G. O. Griffith. Birmingham University 


“One cannot always finish, but one can always stop!” 
Quoted by Sir Arthur Dixon, C.B., C.B.E.- 
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Capital Punishment 


Extracts from a Thesis written by Sergeant 
William E. White, West Suffolk Constabulary. 


“One of the greatest tests of any civilisation is the 
character of tts criminal justice and the manner of its 
administration.” (Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice Birkett). 


Se as we do at the middle of the 2oth century 
and looking back over the vast panorama of man’s existence on this 
earth, we are able to survey his rise from the level of the lower 
animals to the superior and highly civilised individual he is today. 
The way has been long and hard but progress, although slow and at 
some periods barely perceptible, has always been in the upward 
direction. From mere animal existence man learnt in turn to support 
himself, to form the family unit, to live in an organised community, 
to develop the tribal system, and so on through all the various phases 
until the more settled communities of modern times came into being. 


It naturally follows therefore that the attitude of the in- 
dividual towards his fellow man and his property followed more or 
less parallel lines with the course of evolution, and it would seem that 
early in man’s history the rights of each individual came to be 
recognised probably, in most cases, by force of arms. Gradually, as 
we know, the law came into being and took into its own hands the 
task of punishing the wrongdoer. And so we see the law evolving and 
taking shape, continuously changing and altering to meet this or the 
other fresh circumstance as should all good law. 


It is clear, however, that the attitude of the law towards the 
evil-doer cannot be said to have kept pace with man’s social progress 
and in this respect ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man ”’ is often surprising. 
Irom earliest times in this country transgressions against the law by 
the individual were treated with the utmost severity and it was not 
until comparatively modern times that any attempt was made to 
deal with offenders on any other basis than that of the old Mosaic 
law of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 


In these more enlightened times the severity, nay, the 
ferocity, with which this precept was interpreted staggers the 
imagination. Even the meanest offender was punished in a manner 
which now seems unbelievable. With the gradual awakening of man’s 
social conscience, however, came the great thinkers and humanit- 
arians until even the ordinary man in the street came to realise the 
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need for some sense of proportion in punishing the offender. And so 
we see, so far as this country is concerned, that the punishments 
imposed gradually began to bear some relation to the degree and 
seriousness of the offence on the one hand and to the reformation of 
the offender on the other. The Criminal Justice Act of 1948 with its 
provisions for dealing with certain types of offenders by way of 
preventive detention and corrective training is the latest evidence of 
our efforts in this country to deal with offenders in an enlightened 
manner. The multitude of offences for which the sentence of death 
could be imposed was gradually whittled away in response to public 
demand until now the vexed question of capital punishment may be 
said to have crystallised into the final question—“ If a man take the 
life of another should his own life be forfeited in retribution ?” 


The object of this discourse is to lay before the reader the 
history of capital punishment, to present the arguments for its 
retention and for its abolition and to advance the conclusions which 
may be drawn from them. Sufficient to say here that in any organised 
society there must be a rule of law which has the support of all 
and which in the interests of the community in general all must 
obey, and that while those who transgress the law must be punished, 
the law itself must faithfully reflect public opinion. Thus, while 
acting as a deterrent, the punishment should also provide for the 
reformation and rehabilitation of the offender whenever there is the 
slightest possibility that this may be achieved. 


HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN BRITAIN 


In reviewing the history of capital punishment down the ages 
one is bewildered by the amazing varieties of punishments inflicted 
and the wide range of offences for which the offender’s life was 
forfeited. Men seem to have vied with one another in devising new 
methods of depriving a man of his life ; indeed, at some periods 
the law-makers appear to have felt that justice would not be met by 
a mere putting to death. They therefore imposed varying forms of 
agony and torture before death and grotesque and sadistic methods 
of dealing with the body after the death of the unfortunate victim. 
The following descriptions of punishments for murder and other 
capital offences which have been imposed by the law of this country 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the present day serve to illustrate this. 


Abjuration of the realm. 


By a law of 693 it was possible for a person to avoid death 
for some offences by taking sanctuary in a church or royal palace 
until he received the King’s Pardon or abjured the realm, an 
undertaking which meant banishment from the country for life and 
forfeiture of all property. A statute of 1529, for example, enacted 
that a person taking sanctuary for murder or other felony was to be 
branded on the thumb with the letter ‘A ’”’ and take the oath of 
abjuration. If he then failed to leave the country he lost benefit of 
sanctuary and presumably could be put to death. 
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Beheading by axe and machine. 


Beheading by means of the axe is believed to have been 
introduced into this country by William the Conqueror but from 
ancient times it had been used by the Greeks and Romans who 
considered it an honourable death. In this country it was mainly 
reserved for persons in high places, and this was particularly so 
during the Tudor period. There is a recorded account of a lady who 
refused to keep her head still on the block and “‘ the headsman was 
constrained to take it off slovenly |’’ At one time a form of guillotine 
was used in this country and there is still preserved in the 
antiquarian museum of Edinburgh a machine called ‘‘ The Maiden ” 
which was in use in Scotland in the 16th and 17th centuries. In 1451 
similar machines were in use at Hull and Halifax. In the case of 
the machine at the latter town the knife was pulled to the top of the 
scaffold by means of a rope drawn by a horse ; the rope was then cut 
allowing the knife to descend and decapitate the offender. It is 
thought that the Frenchman, Dr. Guillotine, modelled his machine 
which was first used in France during the Revolution of 1792, on the 
I-nglish machine, the use of which had by this time spread to 
several continental countries. 


Burning to death and strangulation. 


The punishment of burning alive for the offence of heresy 
was made legal in 1401 but there is abundant proof that it had been 
in use for at least 200 years previously. The statute was repealed in 
1533 but the punishment was revived by Mary Tudor as the penalty 
for denying transubstantiation. It was abolished in 1558. At 
Common Law women condemned for high treason and petty treason, 
(offences against the King and certain members of his family, murder 
of husband, master or mistress and certain offences in respect of 
coin), were sentenced to death by burning, this being considered 
more “ decent ” than hanging and exposure on a gibbet. It is said 
that in practice the victim was strangled before being burnt. In the 
majority of recorded cases of burning however, it would appear 
that the victim was fully conscious and some of the remarks made 
at the stake have come down to us through the centuries, for 
instance, Latimer’s famous exhortation to Ridley calling upon him 
to bear his ordeal with fortitude in witness of his faith. Burning 
alive was also the punishment for witchcraft, the last occasion on 
which it was carried out being in Scotland in 1708. The last recorded 
sentence of burning was passed on a woman at York Castle in 1776. 
Death by burning was finally abolished in 1790. 


Boiling to death. 


In 1531 in the reign of Henry VIII a law was passed which 
legalised boiling to death as a punishment for poisoning. However 
there is a recorded case of a woman at Kings Lynn who was put to 
death in this manner prior to that date. Also there is an earlier 
mention in ‘‘ The Chronicles of the Grey Friars of London” of a 
man being fastened to a chain at Smithfield and lowered into boiling 
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water until he died. It may be, therefore, that the above statute 
was a re-enactment of an earlier one or made legal a practice which 
had been in use from an earlier date. Apparently this statute was 
enacted to deal with a case of poisoning committed by the Bishop of 
Rochester’s cook and he was boiled to death at Smithfield on 15th 
April, 1532. Another case of poisoning by a woman was similarly 
dealt with at Smithfield in March 1542. This terrible punishment 
was abolished in 1546 immediately after the death of Henry VIII. 


Burying alive and drowning. 


In ancient times the offence of buggery was punished by death 
but the old writers differ on the manner in which the sentence was 
to be carried out, some holding that the offender was to be burnt, 
others that he was to be buried alive or that a man was to be hanged 
and a woman drowned. 


Fine. 


With the Anglo-Saxons murder was punishable by fine or 
“bot” of which two thirds went to the victim’s relatives and one 
third to the King. The reason for this seems to be that our ancestors 
felt it wrong that the offender should be put to death if the victim 
died in circumstances amounting to what we should now term 
manslaughter. The amount of the fine depended upon the victim’s 
social standing as the following table will show :— 


£ os. d. 
A Country-man ae ee sae ae 40 I 0 
A Man in Orders hi 52h as .. 300 0 0 
A General or Captain... ooh in .. 600 0 0 
A Bishop or Alderman ... ne ids ... 1,200 0 0 
An Archbishop or Nobleman ... ae ... 2,250 0 0 
The King ; sh re .. 4,500 0 O 


For killing a pregnant woman the offender paid according to 
her husband’s status in respect of the victim and half her value for 
the unborn child. If the offender was unable to pay he was executed. 
As might be expected, the system was abused. It appears that the 
Judges used it as a source of revenue for the King and after a time 
very little of the money, if any, went to the victim’s relatives. 


Forfeiture of property by attainder. 


Anciently a person found guilty of a capital offence was, 
in addition to any other penalty, deemed to be “attaint.” This 
meant that he forfeited to the Crown various properties, interests in 
lands for a specified period and in some cases the right of succession 
of heirs was affected. The law of attainder was abolished by the 
Forfeiture Act, 1870. 


Gibbetting. 


In the 18th century almost every place in the country from 
London, which a contemporary writer described as “ The City of 
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Gallows,” to some of the smallest villages had gallows and/or gibbets. 
Hanging from a gallows was in existence in England from Anglo- 
Saxon times. In early days it appears that the condemned man was 
drawn up by a rope and strangled but in later times the offender was 
made to jump from a cart or it was drawn away from underneath 
him. Gibbets on the other hand were used to display the body after 
death by means of an iron contrivance containing the whole body 
suspended from it. There is also ground for thinking that it was 
used as a means of execution—the criminal being left to die of 
exposure and starvation. In 1278 a Commission appointed by 
Edward I found 94 privately owned gallows and gibbets in Yorkshire 
alone. By 1752 murders in London had become so frequent that an 
Act was passed providing for the offender to be hanged one day after 
sentence and ordering his body to be handed over for dissection at 
the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, Old Bailey. After the London Riots of 
1780 the authorities had a portable gallows and offenders were 
hanged on the spot. 


Hanging, drawing, disembowelling and quartering. 


A law manual published in 1707 directs that the punishment 
for high treason (various offences against the King, members of his 
family and certain principal officers of state), was to be as follows :— 


‘ The offender shall be drawn to the Gallows, and there 
hanged by the Neck, and cut down alive, his Entrails taken 
out and burnt, his Head cut off, his Body Quartered and his 
Head and Quarters hanged up. 


So ’tis for Counterfeiting Money. 
So ’tis for uttering such Money knowing it to be so. 
So ’tis for Clipping. 


But for Counterfeiting Money, ’tis to be drawn and 
hanged. 


In both Cases the Judgement is for a Woman to be drawn 
and burnt.” 


In cases of treason the Monarch had p»wer to remit all other 
parts of the sentence except cutting off the head! The word 
“‘drawn ” also meant that the offender was to be dragged to the 
place of execution behind a horse. This was later changed to being 
drawn there on a hurdle. In 1790 hanging was substituted in respect 
of women. In 1814 it was ordered that the offender was to hang 
until death supervened ; but as late as 1820 after traitors had been 
hanged, their heads were cut off. Drawing, beheading and quarter- 
ing, after hanging were abolished in 1870, All hangings were carried 
out in public until 1860, when, owing to the unseemly and riotous 
behaviour of the large crowds who gathered to witness the spectacle, 
it was stopped. 
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Hanging (modern method and procedure). 


When a sentence of death has been imposed the condemned 
man is at once removed to the prison at which the execution will be 
carried out. He is placed in a cell which is specially equipped to 
accommodate him and members of the prison staff who keep him 
under constant observation. Two prison officers sit with the man in 
eight-hour shifts. In the rzajority of prisons the cell is situated in 
one of the halls of the main prison but it has a separate bathroom 
and visiting room ; the execution chamber adjoins the condemned 
cell. Two periods of exercise in the open are taken daily out of sight 
and contact with the other prisoners. Amenities such as cards, chess, 
dominoes, are provided and the officers on duty invariably join the 
prisoner in these games. Newspapers and books are also made 
available. The prisoner is placed on hospital diet on arrival and, 
with the permission of the prison medical officer, a pint of beer or 
stout is supplied daily on request and ten cigarettes or half an ounce 
of pipe tobacco per day is allowed. 


It is the practice for the Governor, Medical Officer and Chief 
Officer to see the condemned man twice daily. The Chaplain can 
visit him at any time and if the prisoner is a member of some 
denomination other than Church of England arrangements are made 
for a minister of that denomination also to have free access to him. 
His relatives, friends and legal advisers may be authorised to visit 
him and he is permitted to write and receive letters. 


If reprieved he is immediately informed by the Governor. 
He is removed at once from the condemned cell and usually spends a 
few days in the prison hospital before being transferred to another 
prison to serve any sentence of imprisonment. If the prisoner is not 
reprieved or an appeal is unsuccessful the date of the execution is 
fixed by the Sheriff of the county in which the court before which he 
last appeared is situated. The Sheriff is responsible for ensuring that 
the sentence is carried out. The execution is arranged to take place 
on a day other than a Monday in the week following the third 
Sunday after the day on which sentence was passed. The apparatus 
is provided by the authorities but the Sheriff engages the executioner 
whom he selects from a list supplied by the Home Office. He also 
pays the executioner and his assistant, the former being entitled to 
£10 and his out-of-pocket expenses for a single execution and £15 
and expenses fora double execution. The executioner and his 
assistant must arrive at the prison by 4 p.m. on the day before the 
execution and they are not permitted to leave until the sentence has 
been carried out. They test the apparatus and make any adjust- 
ments with regard to the length of the drop from a scale of weights 
laid down by the Home Office. 


On the morning of the execution it is usual for the Chaplain 
to spend the last hour with the prisoner remaining with him until the 
end. About 20 seconds before the time fixed, (usually 9 a.m. by 
which time the majority of prisoners are in the workshops and the 
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hall has been cleared), the Sheriff, or more usually, the Under- 
Sheriff, accompanied by the Governor and Medical Officer go to the 
execution chamber. Acting on a signal given by the Sheriff, the 
executioner and his assistant with two prison officers enter the 
condemned cell. The arms of the prisoner are pinioned and he is led 
to a marked spot on the trap in the execution chamber which is 
usually but a few paces. A hood is placed over his head, his legs are 
pinioned, the noose is adjusted and the lever pulled. The whole 
procedure from the entry of the executioner until the drop takes place 
occupies but a few seconds. Times varying from 9 to 25 seconds 
were given by witnesses appearing before the Royal Commission. 
The body is taken down after one hour ; a post mortem and inquest 
is held and a notice to the effect that the sentence has been carried 
out is posted on the prison gate. Post mortem examination in- 
variably reveals that death was instantaneous being caused by 
fracture dislocation of two of the cervical vertebrae. There is no 
record of any mishap or failure of an execution in this country during 
the present century. In accordance with the law the body is buried 
within the precincts of the prison. 


Imprisonment for life. 


At one time the offence of misprision of treason involved 
“ forfeiture of lands during life, of goods and perpetual imprison- 
ment.’ Nowadays a sentence of death may be commuted to 
imprisonment for life but apart from insane persons, unless the 
offender dies meanwhile, it is extremely unlikely that he will be 
detained for more than 15 years at the most. 


Mutilation. 


In 1176 Henry II ordained that the punishment for murder, 
robbery, false coining and arson should be amputation of the right 
hand and right foot. 


Outlawry. 


This was virtually banishment for serious offences and 
included forfeiture of practically all rights. From then on the man 
forfeited his rights and privileges as a citizen and was liable to be 
retaken. A child born to him after the offences was incapable of 
inheriting from him or from anyone else. Originally Anglo-Saxon 
Law, it came to be embodied in the Statute Law and could be imposed 
for many offences. In 1256 the Justices in Northumberland heard 
77 murder cases : 4 murderers were hanged and 73 were outlawed. 
Outlawry in civil proceedings was abolished by statute in 1879 and 
in criminal cases by section 12 of the Administration of Justice 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1938. 


Penance. 


For centuries a vast number of offenders, including murderers, 
who were entitled to what was termed “ Benefit of Clergy ’’ were 
punished by the Ecclesiastical Courts which were forbidden by their 
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own laws to inflict death or mutilation. Although excommunication, 
branding, imprisonment for life and whipping could be ordered, it 
would seem that the most common punishment was penance, which 
varied from fasting and religious pilgrimage to scourging. “‘ Benefit 
of Clergy ’’ was a privilege first allowed to the clergy by William the 
Conqueror when he authorised the setting up of Ecclesiastical 
Courts for the trial of clergymen by the bishops. There were seven 
orders of clergy which included all educated persons and as time went 
by anyone who could make some show of being able to read was 
safe from any serious penalty for such crimes as homicide, rape and 
burglary. Entitlement to claim ‘“ Benefit of Clergy’ became 
dependent upon the accused person being able to read the first verse 
of Psalm 51—‘‘ Have mercy upon me O God, according to Thy 
loving-kindness ; according unto the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions.”’ Correct recital of this verse 
saved the accused from the executioner, and in 1705 even this slight 
test was abolished. In 1487 it was enacted that every layman 
convicted of a ‘'clergyable’’ offence should be branded on the 
thumb to ensure that he could not claim “ Benefit of Clergy’ a 
second time. In order to lessen the increasing number of persons 
who were escaping the death penalty by this means laws were passed 
from time to time removing the more serious offences from “‘ Benefit 
of Clergy.” In 1827 it was abolished for the clergy and ordinary 
citizens and in 1841 in respect of peers of the realm. 


Pressing to Death. 


It seems incredible in these days that a person could be put 
to death merely for refusing to plead. This method of trying to 
make him speak was apparently adopted as there was no suitable 
alternative. The prisoner was stretched almost naked on the “ lowest 
floor of the prison” by means of ropes attached to his wrists and 
ankles and great weights of iron and stone were placed upon his 
body. His diet was to consist of three draughts of stagnant water and 
three ‘‘ morsels’ of barley bread on alternate days until he should 
die. There was a ‘‘ press room ”’ at Newgate Prison where, in 1658, a 
Major Strangeways, a distinguished soldier of the civil war was one 
of many who met their end in this manner. An account of this relates 
that a wooden frame bearing heavy weights was placed upon him 
and he, being unable to bear the terrible pain, requested his friends 
to hasten his end by standing on the frame which they did. 


Shooting. 


It is believed that in the 18th century mutinous soldiers were 
put to death by shooting. The military execution ground in London 
was near the site of Tyburn gallows where Marble Arch now stands 
and on a map published in 1746 this area is marked “ where soldiers 
are shot.”’ 


Transportation. 


The severity of capital punishment was greatly modified by 
the power of the Crown to grant pardon to prisoners under sentence 
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of death on their consenting to be transported to convict settlements 
in the Colonies. Although first introduced in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, transportation was not used to any great extent until the 
reign of her successor, James I, who, in 1619 directed ‘‘ a hundred 
dissolute persons ’’ to be sent to Virginia. A Statute of Charles II 
gave power to transport to America notorious thieves in Cumberland 
and Northumberland. Transportation to the American Colonies 
ceased when they gained their independence in 1776. From 1787 to 
1840 convicts were transported to New South Wales. For illegally 
returning from transportation the punishment was death but in 
1834 this was altered to life imprisonment, no account being taken of 
good conduct or other mitigating circumstances. This punishment 
was abolished by the Penal Servitude Acts of 1855 and 1857. 


From earliest times in this country murder and other felonies 
were frequently punished with death. As our population grew the 
number of offences punishable by death increased ; by the end of the 
18th century they numbered no less than 200. Not only were horse 
and sheep stealing and coining made capital offences but such crimes 
as stealing in a shop to the value of 5/-, or from the person, however 
small the article, were punishable by death. By this time, however, 
the tide of public opinion had begun to turn against the ferocity of 
the law and juries often refused to convict persons of minor crimes 
for which the death sentence could be imposed, evading the issue by 
such means as, for example, fixing the value of the stolen property at 
a ridiculously low figure, thus putting the offence into a category 
punishable by imprisonment. Also it was not difficult, owing to the 
antiquated and over-elaborate process of the law, for a clever 
lawyer to secure his client’s acquittal and thus a great many persons 
who no doubt fully deserved the death penalty were acquitted. 


Early in the rgth century attemps to restore balance and a 
sense of proportion to the criminal law met with great opposition. 
As the century progressed reason prevailed and gradually the number 
of capital offences was reduced. The police forces were formed, the 
benefits of the industrial revolution slowly raised the living standards 
of the masses, social conditions became stabilised and the increasingly 
humanitarian spirit of the Victorian Era reflected itself in the law. 
Between 1827 and 1841 a series of Acts were passed which abolished 
the punishment of death for many offences. Finally, by the Con- 
solidation Acts of 1861, it was abolished in all cases except treason, 
murder, piracy with violence and setting fire to dockyards and 
arsenals. Since 1861 sentence of death has generally been imposed for 
murder alone. The exceptions are one case of treason during the First 
World War, and two cases of treason and fifteen offences under the 
Treachery Act, 1940, during the Second World War. 


The Sentence of Death (Expectant Mothers) Act, 1931, 
provides that a pregnant woman shall not be sentenced to death 
but shall instead be punished by penal servitude, (now imprison- 
ment), for life. By the Infanticide Acts of 1922 and 1938 a woman 
who, while suffering from the effects of confinement, causes the 
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death of her newly born child under the age of 12 months, shall be 
punished as if guilty of manslaughter. Section 16 of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, has finalised that persons who are under the age 
of 18 years when committing the offence cannot be sentenced to 
death but are to be detained during His Majesty’s Pleasure. 
Persons convicted of murder have the right of appeal and the 
majority avail themselves of the opportunity. 


For many years the Home Secretary has reviewed each case 
where sentence of death has been imposed in order to consider 
whether there are grounds for advising the Crown to exercise the 
Prerogative of Mercy. If this is granted the sentence is commuted to 
imprisonment for life. Thereafter each case is periodically reviewed, 
usually every four years. The Home Secretary has a great mass of 
information at his disposal, including, in the early stages, information 
which for various reasons could not be given in court, and he decides 
when the prisoner may be released. While the life sentence gives 
power for the prisoner to be detained for the rest of his life there is no 
record of this having been decided upon in modern times. It is now 
recognised that prolonged detention in prison, in spite of the various 
amenities which have been introduced in recent years, (including 
detention in “ open ’’ prisons), causes mental and physical deterior- 
ation which, in turn, affects the question of suitability for release. 
Each case is, of course, dealt with on its merits, and it would appear 
that the present policy of the Home Secretary is to detain in prison 
for periods not exceeding 15 years. In the majority of cases the 
period is 10 to 12 years actual detention and during the last war 
several persons were released after serving from 6 to 10 years. A 
table covering the period 1g00 to 1948 of the number of murders 
known to the police, and persons sentenced by the courts and 
subsequently reprieved or executed, is given in Appendix “ A.” 


THE CASE FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


It has been well said that the only hope of the human race 
hes in increasing the feeling of sanctity of human life. On the inter- 
national scale, mankind, it would appear, is fast losing all respect 
for the sacredness of human life. War, which was once confined to 
the battlefield, is now aimed at the civilian population and we have 
only to cast our minds back to the last war with its attacks on open 
cities, the concentration camps and their gaschambers, the countless 
stories of atrocities against the civilian population and in prisoner 
of war camps, for evidence of a complete disregard for humanity. 
Before and during the war years millions of young men in the services 
were taught that their first duty was to kill. Children grew up 
familiar with the sights and sound of aerial bombardments. In the 
uncertainties of the post-war period with more wars and rumours of 
war it is hardly to be expected that persons with any tendency to 
emotional instability will find it easy to settle down. Is it then not 
the duty of every christian democratic country, whilst safeguarding 
its national security and independence, to demonstrate by every 
means in its power its belief in the sanctity of human life, and the 
first essential of this must be the abolition of the death sentence ? 
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Surely the object of punishment in a civilised community 
should be not solely to punish the offender but to reform him and give 
him the opportunity to expiate the crime and to re-establish himself 
as a useful member of society. Punishment by death is not reform- 
atory ; it is vengeance pure and simple. Taking the life of a murderer 
does not bring the victim to life neither does it redeem the crime. 
Two wrongs cannot make a right, nor are the victim’s relatives in any 
way compensated by the murderer’s death. Can it really be argued 
that potential murderers will be deterred by the thought that zf 
they are caught and z/ they are found guilty they may suffer death ? 
Bentham, the great jurist, said, ‘‘ Certainty of punishment is more 
effective than severity.’’ Severe punishments tend to induce juries 
to acquit criminals or, without complete justification, to recommend 
to mercy and thus the certainty of punishment is diminished. 


If one studies the criminal statistics there can be no doubt 
whatever that abolition of the death penalty does not lead to an 
increase in those crimes which were formerly punishable in this 
manner. A list of those countries in Europe and the Americas 
which have taken this step will be found at Appendix “ B.” The 
fact that in a number of these countries capital punishment has been 
abolished for many years is surely an indication of its success. 


What of the effect of capital punishment upon those whose 
duty it is to carry out the dread sentence ? Whatever the deed, 
there can be no justification for taking the offender’s life. The 
hangman especially, and to some extent the other persons present 
at the gallows, are in fact participants in the execution even though 
they are there lawfully. They surely might feel some moral guilt in 
performing this duty. 

“ That night the empty corridors 
Were full of forms of Fear, 
And up and down the iron town 
Stole feet we could not hear, 
And through the bars that hide the stars 
White faces seemed to peer.” 
(Oscar Wilde). 


So much has been said and written of the dread atmosphere 
which permeates the prison when an execution is impending and of 
its effect upon officials and prisoners alike that I will not labour the 
point ; sufficient to say that the testimony of responsible persons 
who have taken part in or have witnessed hangings is such that it 
cannot be ignored. Even allowing for the difference in temperament 
of individuals there is no doubt that the experience leaves its mark 
on all to a greater or lesser degree. Has society the right to order its 
officials to carry out this degrading task ? While there may be some 
justification for taking life in defence of one’s own, there can be 
absolutely no excuse whatsoever for taking life in cold blood and in 
circumstances made infinitely more terrifying and dreadful by the 
slow progress of the Law Courts, the prolonged detention in the 
condemned cell, culminating in the ghastly walk to the scaffold. 
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One must also consider the deleterious effect on the public in 
general. There are for example, the highly sensational reports in 
some sections of the Press with lurid details of the murder and 
accounts of the trial, all of which must inevitably put the murderer 
in a false light in the eyes of the younger members of the community. 
Again, too, the public notices which are required to be posted outside 
the prison before and after the execution tend towards sen- 
sationalism. 


There is also, a rather deeper aspect of the death sentence 
which is not generally r cognised. A psychiatrist has this to say 
on the point in question. “ Horror over violent crime upsets people 
and they want to express their indignation by being violent in turn 
to the offender. Such a course has the merit of expressing the public 
conscience, too much so perhaps, and it also relieves some of the 
anger that such crimes arouse in most of us. Up to a point there is a 
psychological gain in such a ventilating of our feelings but unfortun- 
atcly it has the detriment of arousing shame and still more anxiety 
in many of us though we are usually unaware of this. A civilised 
community such as ours ought to feel ashamed if it cannot think of 
any better remedy.” 


However much justification for the death sentence for crimes 
of violence there may have been in olden times, as the level of 
intelligence and way of life of the people has risen and the protection 
afforded by the institution of police forces increased, so the need for 
such severe punishment has lessened. The moral of this undoubtedly 
is to instil in the minds of everyone the idea that for any man to take 
the life of another is unthinkable and to increase the efficiency of 
the police forces to a point where every possible offender will realise 
that detection is certain. 


One of the greatest factors which must be taken into account 
when weighing up the pros and cons of the question of capital 
punishment is its awful finality. Mistakes can never be rectified and 
who can say that the wrong man has never been hanged? Again, even 
today when every case is reviewed by the Home Secretary, can it be 
said that there is equality of punishment ? It is an old maxim that 
not only must justice be done but that it must appear to be done. 
The man in the street is sometimes perplexed for he has no means of 
knowing the reason which prompted reprieve in one case while 
allowing the death sentence to be carried out in another. Very 
few reprieved murderers have committed further serious crime and 
there is only one recorded case of a reprieved murderer having 
committed a second murder. 


Humanity demands that this form of punishment should be 
abolished. Judges should be empowered to employ the same 
principles in determining the length of imprisonment for murder as 
they do for other offences, and the energies of all concerned should be 
directed towards the reformation of the offender with a view to his 
ultimate return to liberty as a responsible member of the community. 
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And I and all the souls in pain 
Who tramped the other ring, 
Forgot if we ourselves had done 
A great or little thing, 
And watched with gaze of dull amaze 
The man who had to swing. 


And strange it was to see him pass 
With step so light and gay, 

And strange it was to see him look 
So wistfully at the day, 

And strange it was to think :” at he 
Had such a debt to pay. 


For oak and elm have pleasant leaves 
That in the springtime shoot : 

But grim to see is the gallows-tree, 
With its adder-bitten root, 

And, green or dry, a man must die 
Before it bears its fruit ! 


So with curious eyes and sick surmise 
We watched him day by day, 

And wondered if each one of us 
Would end the self-same way, 

For none can tell to what red Hell 
His sightless soul may stray. 


And he of the swollen purple throat 
And the stark and staring eyes, 
Waits for the holy hands that took 
The Thief to Paradise ; 
And a broken and a contrite heart 
The Lord will not despise. 
(Oscar Wilde.) 


“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” saith the Lord. 


THE CASE FOR THE RETENTION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


Dean Inge once said that the essence of punishment is 
retaliation and in the past the object appears to have been to cause 
the offender as much pain as it was thought he deserved ; in the case 
of capital offences to take away his life. That may have been so in the 
past but nowadays it appears that this penalty should only be 
exacted for heinous or atrocious crimes. It is so easy for the 
abolitionists to say that the old Mosaic law of “‘ an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” is merely a relic of ancient times and 
entirely contrary to the true christian spirit, but as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the great 13th century theologian and philosopher said, 
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“ The good bear with the wicked to this extent, that so far as it is 
proper to do so they patiently endure the injuries offered to them- 
selves, but not to the extent of enduring the injuries done to their 
neighbours.” There is absolutely no justification for the argument 
that capital punishment is contrary to the spirit of such parts of the 
New Testament as, for example, the Sermon on the Mount. The 
representatives of the prison chaplains who gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 1950, stated they were 
in favour of the retention of the death penalty and no less a person 
than Dr. Fisher, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, has said he 
approves of this punishment in certain circumstances. 


Another popular argument against capital punishment is the 
alleged depressing effect on every occupant of the prison in which 
the condemned man is confined, the brutalising of the warders and 
badly handled executions. A number of wild statements were made 
and grossly exaggerated examples cited when the Criminal Justice 
Bill which, in the report stage contained a clause for the suspension 
of the death penalty for a trial period of five years, was before 
Parliament in May, 1948. This clause was subsequently rejected 
after the Home Secretary had advised against it on the grounds of a 
marked increase in crimes of violence in 1946 as compared with 1939 
and of the post-war tendency of criminals to carry lethal weapons 
when they no longer ran the risk of losing their lives if convicted 
of murder. 


In perusing the evidence given before the Royal Commission 
by the representatives of all the various officials who have contact 
with condemned persons in prison, it is apparent that these 
allegations are quite unfounded. The effect of an execution upon the 
other prisoners is practically nil and any slight tension there might 
be has disappeared by mid-day the same day, due, no doubt, as the 
witnesses pointed out, to the fact that every effort is made toward 
this end. The condemned man is never seen by the other prisoners ; 
the execution is arranged to take place at a time when practically 
all of them are engaged in the workshops; the hall in which the 
condemned cell is situated is completely cleared and the body is 
buried while the men are at dinner. 


As regards the duty of guarding the condemned man and 
accompanying him to the scaffold having a brutalising effect upon 
the prison officers, there is no evidence whatever that this is the case. 
The Rev. H. T. Smith, one of the prison chaplains who gave evidence 
before the Commission said, “It brings out the best in the prison 
officer who sits with the condemned man,” and similar opinions were 
expressed by all the witnesses who were invited to comment on this 
point. 


As to alleged mishaps at executions ; the evidence of two 
Under-Sheriffs and an executioner of many years experience, in 
addition to the production of records of post mortem examinations 
made on the bodies of executed persons, proved conclusively that 
there has been no untoward incident at any execution in this 
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country for many years. All the witnesses were agreed that the 
present method is the most expeditious and humane and the evidence 
given by these persons, all of whom are responsible officials with 
many years experience in this matter, gave no reason to think 
otherwise. 


Those who favour the abolition of capital punishment have 
not advanced a practical theory as to how they would deal 
adequately with the hardened criminal; the man who stops at 
nothing and deliberately murders in order to achieve his object. 
There are some crimes which are of such a revolting and shocking 
character that public opinion demands the greatest penalty. The 
names of such men as Haigh and Heath come to mind. If, instead 
of death, these men had been sentenced to life imprisonment could 
they ever with safety have been released ? Long terms of imprison- 
ment are not the answer. Indeed, however long and hard the 
sentence, however penitent and reformed the offender, it would be a 
bold man who argued that either of these men had earned the right 
to be re-admitted to society. To take the matter further ; how, 
otherwise than by imposing the greatest possible penalty, can we 
punish for an act of treason which may result in the loss of not one 
but many lives and perhaps lead to world conflagration ? A case in 
point is the recent “atom spy ’’ trials in America. At a New York 
Court on 5th April, 1951, an American subject and his wife were 
convicted of giving atom secrets in war-time to Russia and were 
sentenced to death. Ordering the prisoners to be executed the 
Judge declared, “ Plain and deliberate murder is dwarfed by your 
acts. This is a dirty business, betrayal of one’s own country. I 
believe your conduct in putting into the hands of Russia secrets 
of the atom bomb has already caused Communist aggression in 
Korea. By your betrayal you have altered the course of history.” 


Fear of the gallows is a powerful deterrent and, unless this 
can be disproved, the death sentence should be retained. To hold 
otherwise would be to ignore the innocent victim and the enormity of 
the crime in the interests of the perpetrator. As an example of the 
efficacy of capital punishment to punish the hardened criminal and 
deter others ,I would mention the case of a gang of criminals aged 
between 17 and 24 years who were living in the Bermondsey district 
of London towards the end of the late war. On 8th December, 1944, 
a case of shopbreaking occurred in London as a result of which a 
naval officer was deliberately run down and killed by a motor car 
driven by the escaping thieves. Two of the men were arrested 
and tried for murder, one being sentenced to 8 years penal servitude 
while the death sentence imposed on the other man was subsequently 
commuted to penal servitude for life. On 2gth April, 1947, a case of 
armed robbery was effected by several men using a stolen motor car 
and in making their escape one of them shot and killed a civilian. 
These persons were associates of the two men referred to above and 
were members of the same gang. In the latter case three men were 
charged with murder, two were hanged and the other, on account of 
his age, was ordered to be detained during the King’s Pleasure. 
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Almost immediately after the two men were hanged the remainder 
of the gang broke up; they have not been seen in their usual haunts 
and, so far as is known, are not now engaged in criminal pursuits. 


Presumably, the abolitionists would rely to some extent on 
psychological tests in order to determine whether the offender might 
be released. The value of this type of test is doubted by many and 
at present it does not have the full support of public confidence. 


Prison officers have an extremely difficult and, to some 
extent, dangerous job, and with the increased post-war population in 
prisons and shortage of prison staff there is not the close supervision 
which obtained before the war. It has been argued that the death 
penalty has very little effect as a deterrent. This theory is open to 
question but it can reasonably be argued that it must be a great 
deterrent to a prisoner contemplating an attack on a warder because 
of the almost certain detection and sentence of death, and it is 
not unreasonable to ask that prison officials should continue to have 
this protection however slight it may appear. The same is true with 
regard to the police constable. It does give the police officer a 
measure of confidence and to remove it might well have an adverse 
effect upon the morale of the Police Service. The police and prison 
witnesses appearing before the Royal Commission were in favour of 
the retention of capital punishment. 


A point which is perhaps overlooked by those who hold that 
murder should be punished by imprisonment is that there are already 
on the Statute Book a number of offences punishable with imprison- 
ment for life, ranging from such offences as wounding with intent 
to maim under section 18 of the Offences Against the Person Act, 
1861, to offences in connection with coin under the Coinage Offences 
Acts. Surely to substitute life imprisonment for the death penalty 
in respect of murder would give the impression that a lesser value 
was placed on human life unless the prescribed punishment for these 
other offences was revised and a lesser maximum penalty provided. 


Another aspect of the problem is that while the death penalty 
is in existence the question of arming the police is unlikely to arise. 
If it were abolished there might be agitation for the police to be 
equipped with firearms. There is no doubt that this question has not 
been pressed to any great extent yet because the public feels it is 
adequately protected. Instances of robbery and murder by armed 
gangs such as that mentioned above, without the possibility of death 
for the offenders, might provoke an immediate public demand for 
the arming of the police. Surely the retention of the death penalty, 
when imposed with the discretion and impartiality which char- 
acterise British justice, is the best means of dealing with this 
problem. 


A glance at the figures contained in Appendix ‘“‘ A’ shows 
that during the period 1900-1948 a total of 7,318 murders were 
investigated by the police ; 4,077 persons were arrested of whom 617 
were actually executed. From these figures it is surely not un- 
reasonable to infer that the latter were persons who fully deserved 
their fate. However abhorrent capital punishment may be it should 
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be realised that we are not living in a Utopia and the laws of the 
country must provide for the needs of the time. Those in favour of 
capital punishment for treason and murder unhesitatingly affirm that 
the time for its abolition has not yet arrived. 


I have considered this matter as dispassionately as J can and 
in my view it is clear that the death sentence should be retained for 
treason and murder. There are, however, several additional matters 
mentioned by witnesses before the Royal Commission which call 
for comment. Every effort should be made to ensure that everything, 
and particularly details of the mental condition of the offender, 
connected with the background of the case is brought to the notice of 
the Court. If necessary, the laws of evidence might be adjusted to 
enable the Court to hear all the information which by the present 
practice is not permitted to be given. It seems contrary to the idea 
of British justice that after the sentence has been passed in a court 
of law the Home Secretary should be able to judge the case in the 
light of information which was not known to the Court. In my 
opinion it is inadvisable that it should be deemed necessary to 
reprieve in any but the most exceptional cases, because if the Home 
Secretary’s power to advise the Crown to exercise the Prerogative of 
Mercy were in the future employed too frequently, it might give a 
wrong impression. As suggested later, if the courts were empowered 
to impose life imprisonment in suitable cases, the need for the Home 
Secretary to advise the Crown on reprieve would be diminished. 


Where the sentence is commuted to life imprisonment, it is 
considered that the man should be treated in every way as an 
ordinary offender and should not be segregated or kept in a special 
prison. 


Where persons are sent to Broadmoor and subsequently make 
a complete recovery, arrangements should be made for their transfer 
to an ordinary prison and eventual release. This matter would, of 
course, require special care and consideration. It would seem also 
that there is need of a special wing at one prison being set aside for 
the treatment of psychopathic murderers as distinct from those who 
are insane. 


The practice of double executions should be stopped forth- 
with. It appears that while those charged with the duty of carrying 
out executions feel confident that a single hanging can be carried out 
with the least possible delay and risk of mishap, there is always the 
possibility of trouble in some form or another when two persons are 
put to death at the same time. In any case double hanging serves no 
useful purpose and should therefore be discontinued. 


The condemned cell with bathroom, visiting room, private 
exercise yard and execution room should be separate from but 
connected with the main prison building and not located in one of the 
halls as in the majority of cases at present. 
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The places of execution should remain as at present and no 
attempt made to have, say, two central execution prisons in this 
country. This would be imposing an undue strain on the prison 
officials at these places and also entail hardship to the prisoner’s 
relatives. However, it is important that both before and after 
conviction the prisoner should be kept at a prison which has a full- 
time medical officer in order that there may be no doubt that he has 
every attention from the medical viewpoint and that the medical 
officer has ample time to study the man’s mental condition. 


The Sheriff should continue to bear the responsibility of 
arranging for the execution and being present either himself or in the 
person of his Under-Sheriff, thus ensuring the presence at the 
execution of at least one person who is not a prison official. His 
presence is a safeguard against abuse and is also of moral support to 
the Governor and his officers. It is desirable that the arrangements 
should be the duty of the Sheriff as the representative of the people 
rather than that it should be entrusted to a government official. 


Everything within reason should be done to make less trying 
the job of the prison officers who sit with the condemned man. 
They should be permitted to smoke if they wish and possibly selected 
items of wireless entertainment might be relayed to the cell and 
alternative loud speaker and headphone reception provided. On the 
other hand, a gramophone with selected records would be helpful 
and in the case of a prisoner who did not wish to “ listen in ” or play 
card games, some simple form of handicraft might be helpful in 
occupying his time. 


Perhaps the greatest difference between treason and murder 
on the one hand and all the remaining crimes which a man may 
commit on the other, is that in the latter case the various offences can 
be classified and a fit punishment prescribed without undue difficulty. 
In so far as treason is concerned the motive is usually quite clear and 
the degree of seriousness of the offence is not too difficult to deter- 
mine. One notes in passing that in modern times the supreme 
penalty for this offence has been exacted in time of war only. With 
murder, however, the attendant circumstances may be, and often 
are, vastly different and complicated in each particular case. 


It might appear at first sight that where murder was pre- 
meditated the offender should die, but when, for example, one 
compares the Haigh case with a so-called “ mercy killing” of a 
person who is lying in agony from an incurable disease by a relative 
who would willingly sacrifice his or her own life, it is obvious that 
murderers cannot be judged by that standard. There are a great 
many factors to be taken into consideration when attempting to 
decide how murder should be punished. In order to increase the 
certainty of punishment and to avoid passing the death sentence in 
cases where it is obvious that it will not be carried out, I submit 
that the best solution is that proposed to the Royal Commission by 
Mr. Hector Hughes, K.C., M.P., who suggested that the crime of 
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murder should be re-defined so that the following verdicts could be 
given :— 


Premeditated and deliberate murder. 
Unpremeditated and indeliberate murder. 
Manslaughter. 

Not guilty. 


FWD H 


The accused would be indicted on a simple count of murder, 
e.g., “did murder A.B.” and it would be the duty of the jury to 
return one of the above verdicts. In effect this would mean the 
introduction of two degrees of murder and the law relating to man- 
slaughter would remain unchanged. The sentence of death would be 
imposed only for premeditated and deliberate murder. I cannot see 
that it should be more difficult for a jury to distinguish between the 
two counts of murder given above than some of the other questions 
they are called upon to decide. The benefits which would be gained 
are that in addition to an increased certainty of punishment and 
lessening the number of death sentences which are subsequently 
commuted or respited, the law and penalties relating to other serious 
crime would not require alteration and public order would be main- 
tained without fear of an outbreak of lawlessness or increase in 
violence such as occurred when the proposal to suspend the operation 
of the death sentence was mooted in 1948. 


By this method the modern conception of enlightened justice 
would be upheld, that section of the public which advocates the 
abolition of capital punishment would feel that its efforts are bearing 
fruit and the way would be open and the means available for juries 
to give effect to public opinion in this matter as they did over 140 
years ago. What I think all must try to realise is that we in this 
country, whilst loathing change in any form, have a genius for 
compromise which has proved its worth over and over again. By 
the introduction of an alternative sentence, juries would be enabled 
to give expression to contemporary public opinion in this matter, 
thus maintaining the confidence and support of the majority of the 
community in enforcing the law. 


Harold L. Bates & Son Ltd. 


Builders and Contractors 


ARBURY AVENUE, COVENTRY 


"PHONE: 88821 
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OF 


Period Murders known 
to the police. 


Number 
1g00-—19g0g 1,500 
IQIO— 191g 1,473 
1920-1929 1,486 
1930—1939 1,329 
1940—1946 1,530 
7,318 


APPENDIX “A” 


Murder statement for the period 1900 to 1948. 


Persons arrested 
for murder 


719 


2,759 1,318 4,077 


Persons sentenced Persons respited 
to Broadmoor 


to death 
M. F she 
257 27 284 
195 38-233 
212 22 234 
173, 24~—Ss«197 
215 15 230 
T,052 126 1,178 


il 
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Sentences 
communted to 
life impt. 

M. i Es 
97 22 «119 
62 38 100 
63 «20 83 
74 20 94 
82.1395 
378 113 491 


(Extracted from the Minutes of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishinent, 1950). 


Persons 
executed 
M OF. OT. 
154 5 159 
123. — 123 
136, 2 138 
82 3 85 
DTT I I12 
606 Il Of7 


AUSTRIA 


BELGIUM ... 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


DENMARK 


FINLAND ... 
GERMANY 


HOLLAND 
ITALY 


LITHUANIA 
NORWAY 
PORTUGAL 
ROUMANIA 
SPAIN 
SWEDEN 


SWITZERLAND 


NEW ZEALAND ... 


LATIN AMERICA 


ULS.A. 


APPENDIX “«B” 


Status of Capital Punishment 
in Europe and America. 


Abolished 1918 except under martial law 
in time of crisis. 


Abrogated by disuse since 1863. 
Abolished 1918. 


Abrogated by disuse since 1892, abolished 
by statute in 1920. 


Abrogated by disuse since 1889. 

There was a strong movement afoot in 
favour of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment before Hitler came to power. He 
made robbery a capital offence. 

Abolished 1870. 


Abrogated by disuse 1877, abolished by 
statute 1899, restored by Mussolini. 

Abolished in 1922. 

Abrogated 1875, abolished 1go5. 

Abolished 1886. 

Abolished 1865. Restored 1939. 

Abolished 1932. 

After 1865 the judge had power to substitute 
lesser penalties. From 1910 the death 
sentence was abrogated by disuse and it 
was abolished in 192r. 

Abolished by the Federal Constitution in 
1874 but the cantons were at liberty to 
retain it. By 1943 the death sentence 
had been abolished in all cantons. 

Abolished in 1941. 

All the Latin American countries have 
abolished capital punishment ; the first 
country to do so being Brazil in 1891 and 
the last, Cuba in 1940. 

Six States in the U.S.A. have substituted 
life imprisonment for the death penalty. 
In the remaining States the penalty is 
still in force and is carried out as follows :- 
Hanging — 13, Lethal Gas — 8, 
Electrocution — 22. 


(Extract from Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 
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NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 
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Free-Lance Journalism 


by 
Chief Superintendent Cyril M. M. Cook, 
(Commandant, No. 7 District Police Training Centre) 


Dare the two and a half years for which I was 
privileged to edit the ‘‘ Police College Magazine,’ I grew old and 
grey. Nearly all editors do so. They lose their hair—in more 
senses than one—through the scant consideration which is shown to 
them by would-be contributors. If you could see some of the 
manuscripts which are inflicted upon them you would, I know, be 
prepared to forfeit your Gilbertian status and agree that it is an 
editor’s lot which is not a happy one. And yet, it would be quite 
simple to make it so. He asks very little ; he just asks the observance 
of a few simple basic principles. I propose to discuss these in the hope 
of helping any would-be contributors to the ‘‘ Police College 
Magazine ’’ and any other readers who are interested in writing, 


All of us have, at some time, felt that strong, well-nigh 
irresistible urge to write something that will appear in print. We 
have longed to see the children of our brain brought to fruition on 
the printed pages that others will read. It is a laudable ambition, for 
considerable pleasure—and by no means inconsiderable financial 
reward—can be derived from supplying the insatiable demand of the 
reading public with something new. 


Approximately eighty per cent of the contributions on the feature 
pages of newspapers, magazines and journals published in this 
country are written by free-lances ; men and women who earn their 
living in some other way, but who supplement their incomes with 
their pen. Many of them, particularly in relation to publications for 
the police, are policemen. Even today, when restrictions, controls 
and shortages make bulky newspapers and thick magazines a thing 
of the past, editors are ready—and, indeed, anxious—to receive 
material which is good and suitable. 


What is meant by good and suitable material ? 


An editor normally requires certain essentials before he will 
consider the publication of an article submitted to him. The article 
must be topical ; it must be accurate ; it must have news value; 
it must be of general interest to the readers of the particular 
publication, and it must be well produced and properly presented. 


Topicality is very important, particularly in relation to a 
feature article. Many recurring festivals and dates lend themselves 
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to the writing of topical material, e.g. Christmas, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Shrove Tuesday, November the Fifth, and many others. But it 
is important to remember the obvious fact that such matter will be 
topical for publication only at the appropriate time. If you have 
written an excellent article on ‘“‘ The Christmas Customs of Cumber- 
land,” it is useless to send it to an editor in March. It is three months 
too late, or nine months too early. 


Remember that, unlike newspapers, magazines and journals 
go to press some time before the actual date of publication. As a 
general rule, topical material for a daily paper should be submitted 
about a week before it is ripe for publication, for a weekly paper 
about one month before, for a monthly or quarterly journal it should 
be sent at least six weeks to two months beforehand. When sub- 
mitting a topical article, it is usual to indicate on the face sheet of 
your manuscript that :— “ This article is topical for publication on 
THO se shocks "S 


Accuracy is absolutely essential, particularly with a legal, 
technical or factual type of article. Check, re-check and check again 
to make certain that every statement of fact, every name, every 
place, every date you have given is strictly accurate. If you are 
wrong in any particular, the editor will hear of your mistake before 
his publication has been in the readers’ hands many hours ; and he 
won't like it! Your views and opinions (providing you make it 
quite clear that they are your own) can be as controversial as you 
like. The more discussion your work arouses the greater will be the 
editor’s pleasure. But facts are facts, and no-one should be able to 
prove you wrong in relation to them. 


News value is also very important. You must always present 
your material in such a way that it discloses something new to the 
reader—some new data, some fresh ideas or even a new impact on an 
old idea. How often have you read something and exclaimed :— 
“ By jove! That’s interesting. I’d never thought of it in that way 
before.” That is what you should always aim to make your readers 
think. Remember, too, that a subject usually loses its news value 
after publication, so do not waste your time by sending an editor an 
article similar to one he has just printed. If, for example, you read 
something on “ Training Police Dogs,” do not think that because you 
could write a much better article the editor will be delighted to have 
it. He will not be interested ; he has dealt with that subject and it no 
longer has news value for his readers. Later on, when they have 
forgotten the first article, he may consider using yours. But, in the 
meanwhile, you must either keep it or send it somewhere else. 


General interest to the readers of the particular publication. 


If you wish to become a successful contributor you must study 
the periodical concerned very closely. Almost every paper, magazine 
and journal has a distinctive style of its own, which careful study of 
its contents alone will reveal. It is sheer waste of time to submit to 
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an editor material which is totally different in style from that which 
he usually publishes. It may be extraordinarily good, but if it is 
not the kind of thing he usually provides for his readers, then he will 
not be interested in it. 


To illustrate this point, a striking and provocative article on 
“Should Husbands Help with Housework ’’ would be useless to the 
editor of the “‘ Police College Magazine.” It is not the type of reading 
matter that his readers are looking for and, therefore, it is not the 
kind of article that he publishes. Similarly, it would be equally a 
waste of time to send anything on Leadership, the Art of Command, 
or on Team Policing to the editor of “ Good Housekeeping,” a 
magazine which has an almost wholly feminine appeal. These are, 
of course, very obvious illustrations, but sometimes it is difficult to 
decide which particular publication is most likely to accept some- 
thing you have written. The subject may be one which is of interest 
to a wide variety of readers ; in this case, as I shall explain more fully 
later, the style in which you have written may be the deciding factor 
in your choice of periodical. The proper production and presentation 
of your material is of great importance and that, too, I shall deal 
with in detail later. 


A NOTE OF WARNING. 


It is, perhaps, platitudinous to suggest that every human 
being has sufficient emotional experience to form the material for at 
least one good book. But there is no doubt that the average police 
officer acquires such a wealth of knowledge and experience that he 
should be capable of producing a small library. And that brings me 
to a very important point. It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
police officers must be very guarded in what they write. In the course 
of their daily work, they have opportunities for which the professional 
journalist would give his eyes and ears. The police receive immediate 
confidential information connected with crimes, accidents, disasters 
and incidents which is of incalculable news value, but they cannot 
and must not attempt to use such information for journalistic 
purposes. 


Under no circumstances must a member of our Service 
disclose to the press any news item or other officially acquired in- 
formation unless he is specifically authorised so to do. I would, 
therefore, most strongly recommend any reader who proposes to 
submit for publication any matter which in any way impinges on 
police work first to seek official approval. Chief Constables are only 
too pleased to know that their men are so interested in their 
profession that they wish to write about it, and they will frequently 
afford the would-be writer practical assistance in his task. 


FINDING A SUBJECT 


Any matter on which you have—or can acquire—specialised 
knowledge will provide you with ample material for your writing. 
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‘Your subjects are unlimited. They range from the ‘“ Medico-Legal 
Aspects of Unintentional Homicide ”’ to ‘‘ The Necessity for Control 
of Hand-Propelled Vehicles” and from ‘“‘Growing your own Tobacco” 
to ‘ Should Wives Receive Wages ?”’ H you have some unusual or 
interesting facts or ideas about any subject, or if you can get them 
from somcone else, then you can use them in your journalistic work. 


There are many different kinds of articles, but most of them 
can conveniently be grouped under five main headings :-— 


1) Informative. 


2) Technical. 

(3) Psychological. 
4) Humorous. 

5) Literary. 


The Informative Article is the easiest for the beginner. 
The public (and we policemen are part of that body) has an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, and if you can supply it with new, unusual or 
interesting information you will find a ready market for your work. 
Always be on the look-out for facts and ideas which are new to you. 
If they attract you, then they will interest other intelligent people. 
Your job (within the limits I have already stressed) provides you 
with a variety of unusual angles, strange contacts, interesting facts 
and fresh ideas. Your relatives and friends have other jobs. What do 
you know about their work ? Is it unusual ? Is it interesting ? 
Talk to them and find out. Remember that facts which may be quite 
commonplace to them or to you, may well be of absorbing interest 
to readers who know nothing about them. 


Reference libraries provide another valuable source of 
information. They contain many books which are of the greatest 
help to the amateur writer and, indeed, to the established one. The 
following should, if possible, be acquired as personal possessions. 
They are needed constantly, and all are well within reach of the 
policeman’s pocket. 


“ Writers and Artists’ Year Book ” 

“ Whitaker’s Almanack ” 

“ Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases,” and 
“ A Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs.’’ 


But, please do remember that it is useless to copy a collection 
of facts from a book and think that you have produced a saleable 
article. Whilst an encyclopaedia may supply you with a mass of 
authentic facts, it is not the type of information for which the 
average reader thirsts. Food is one of the most prolific sources of the 
informative article—incidentally, money, health, and sex are the 
other basic topics used. An encyclopaedia will give you a host of 
facts about food, especially in relation to exports and imports, 
calories, carbo-hydrates, vitamins and such-like, but readers do not 
want facts of that kind. If they do, they can go to a reference 
library for them. 
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If you wish to write a saleable article on food, find out how 
many loaves of bread the average person eats in a lifetime, how many 
cows or sheep they consume (even in these days of infinitesimal 
portions of meat !), how many gallons of water they drink, how big 
an aquarium could be stocked with the fish they have consumed, 
or, how many times a civilised human being raises a fork to his 
mouth in a year! Then readers will sit up and take notice. 


A newspaper cutting book is also a valuable aid to writing. 
Make a collection of paragraphs relating to unusual things, for 
example, instances of people who have lived to a ripe old age. 
Gradually, you can build up a mass of information about the lives 
and habits of old people. This will form the basis of many saleable 
articles on such subjects as ‘“ Sprightly Septuagenarians,”’ “ Why 
do women live longer than men ?” and “ Is country life conducive to 
longevity ?” 


Whenever you use an extract from another person’s work you 
must indicate, quite clearly, that you are quoting. This can best be 
done in one of two ways, either in the text of your article by writing— 
“ As Mr. W. Melville Lee says in his ‘ History of Police in England ’ 


bent ,” or, alternatively, by making acknowledgement in a foot- 
note at the bottom of the page or in an appendix. 


The Technical Article is one relating to a hobby, trade, 
business or profession. It is usually written by a specialist and, of 
course, many policemen are specialists in their profession. The legal 
article must be strictly accurate, both as to the statement of law and 
in the interpretation placed upon it. Generally, this type of article 
is best left to the writer who has legal qualifications. 


The technical article relating to police work may be both 
factual and discursive. Whilst a light touch may be given to it, it 
must be applied so gently as to detract in no way from the authority 
of the writer’s arguments and views. Remember that a technical 
article is designed, primarily, to instruct and not to amuse ; though 
it can, on occasions, do both. Readers of the ‘‘ Police Review ’’ will, 
for example, recall the articles which appear under the pseudonym 
of “C..0.” They contrive to teach and to entertain at the same 
time. In addition to these points, the principles relating to the 
writing of informative articles apply equally to the preparation of 
technical ones. 


The Psychological Article, if well written, has a ready 
market. Policemen are, by nature and training, notoriously 
observant, and observation of the habits and idiosyncracies of fellow 
creatures is the basis of all psychological articles. They must have 
a strong human appeal, particularly to the female mind, as women 
are the most prolific readers of psychological features! In writing 
this type of article, you must cultivate a broad, pleasant, tolerant 
outlook. Do not be superior ; do not be pedantic ; and, above all, do 
not appear to be forcing your views upon the reader. The best 
advice on writing psychological articles was once given by a bishop, 
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though in another connection. He had been asked by a young 
curate for some guidance in selecting subjects for his sermons. 
““ My son,” said the bishop, “ do not try to convince your congreg- 
ation what devils they are ; tell them what angels they might be !” 


The Humorous Article, or humorous sketch, is probably 
the most difficult of all to write, unless you have a heaven-sent flair 
for that type of work. That “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison ’’ is a truism which applies with particular force to humour. 
To sit down, without inspiration, and try to write something really 
funny is one of the most difficult journalistic exercises. Nevertheless, 
there are some situations which make an almost universal appeal to 
the majority of ordinary persons and it is, of course, for the majority 
of ordinary persons that you will be writing. 


The humorous sketch can be divided into three main parts :— 


(2) The Plot. This must be funny in itself, apart from any 
humorous words with which you may embellish it. It may relate to 
an embarrassing situation, to a clever person being caught out by 
some simple trick or to any of the thousand and one little happenings 
of everyday life. Your plot can be as absurd as you like, with one 
stipulation—there must be at least a remote possibility of it really 
happening. 


(6) Theincidents. Your plot must be unfolded in a humorous 
way. It is not enough to describe a screamingly funny situation 
soberly or in a matter-of-fact way. Funny things must happen 
whilst you are leading up to the main situation. Your characters 
must say funny things to each other. Your aim should be to obtain 
a smile in every sentence and a good laugh in each paragraph. 


(c) The climax is the most important part. It must be concealed 
until the last possible moment. Your plot is certain to be an old one. 
It is almost, if not quite, impossible to think of a humorous situation 
which has not been described before. But it is always possible to 
devise a new climax—a new twist—which will make it fresh to the 
reader. Never labour the climax. Use as few words as possible for it, 


and, above all, do not add anything which will produce an anti- 
climax. 


THE STYLE OF YOUR ARTICLE. 


The style in which your article is written will depend upon the 
publication for which it is intended. You may, for example, decide 
that you have sufficient material to write an excellent article on 
“ Juvenile Delinquency.’’ Where do you propose to send it ? It 
deals with a subject of great topical interest to all sections of the 
community. It would attract equally readers of such widely differing 
publications as the ‘‘ Police Journal,” the “ Church Times,” ‘“ Child 
Education,” “Woman's Weekly,” the “ Manchester Guardian,” 
“ Everybody's Weekly” and dozens of others. 
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The facts in the article will be identical, but the way in which 
they are presented to tne reader will depend upon the paper for which 
it is written. As I have already indicated, every publication has a 
distinctive style of its own. It is, therefore, quite obvious that an 
article on ‘‘ Juvenile Delinquency ”’ written for the ‘“ Justice of the 
Peace’’ would have to be quite different in style from a similar 
article written for ‘‘ London Opinion.” 


Study, with very great care, the style of the articles which 
have already been published in the paper or journal to which you 
propose to submit material. It will save you many disappointments. 
But, whatever style you are using, you must be original. Avoid the 
use of cliches and hackneyed phrases, but, in so doing, you must also 
steer clear of becoming obscure, involved or affected. Be bright— 
be cheerful—and, above all, be simple. 


DRAFTING YOUR ARTICLE. 


Having decided the theme, type and style of the article you 
propose to write, gather as much information as you can from every 
possible source. Jot down, quite roughly, all the facts and ideas 
which have any bearing on the subject and then commence to sort 
them out. Ruthlessly discard those which are merely commonplace 
or uninteresting ; then marshal the ones that are left into a logical or 
chronological sequence. 


Next, think of the beginning and end of your article. Make 
the first sentence striking. It must hit the eye and should, if possible, 
be provocative. Your title (to the selection of which I shall refer 
later) should catch the reader’s eye; your first sentence should 
provoke him into reading the first paragraph and that should be 
sufficiently interesting to launch him into the body of the article. 


Suppose you were writing a psychological article for a 
woman’s paper on the question of whether it is better to marry a 
girl who is a good housewife or one who has good looks. You might, 
perhaps title it -— “ Plain Wives Preferred\” and you could start it 
with something like this :— “J want a plain wife, please! There is 
no woman who ts beautiful enough to make up for an ugly dinner. Soft 
lips ave no compensation for tough steak, and a fine figure 1s of no 
interest to a man who ts in the throes of violent indigestion |’ That, I 
suggest, would provoke the attention of the average woman to such 
an extent that she would be forced to read on. 


Make sure that your ending is also going to be good. Leave 
your readers with the feeling that they are sorry they have come to 
the end, and wishing that there was more to it. Never fizzle out 
weakly, like a damp squib ; always finish up with something striking. 
In concluding the article to which I have just referred, you might 
end it with something like this :— “‘ For my part, then, as a young 
and eligible bachelor, I shall choose the good cooker in preference to the 
good looker, After all, a woman’s beauty is transitory; a man’s 
digestive organs—tlike the poor—are always with him!’ Naturally, 
many of your readers would be indignant. But all of them would 
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have had their interest aroused and none of them could complain of 
having been bored by your style. 

There is another reason why you should pay special attention 
to the beginning and end of your work. Editors and Sub-Editors are 
busy men. They rarely have time, in their initial consideration of 
contributions submitted to them, to read the whole of a manuscript. 
They look at the title, they read the first paragraph and the last one. 
On these three things may depend the subsequent fate of your work. 
If they are good, your article will be placed on one side for detailed 
reading ; if they are poor, it will probably be placed in the “ out ” 
basket, with a neat rejection slip attached. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that a good title and a power- 
ful start and finish is all that is required. Obviously, the body of the 
article must also contain good material. Keep your most striking 
facts or views for the beginnings of paragraphs. This will maintain 
continuity of interest and give your work punch. Keep your 
sentences short. It is better to use a staccato style than to employ 
one which produces long and involved sentences. The average reader 
has neither the time nor the inclination to study your work carefully, 
and to keep re-reading your phrases, in order to abstract what you 
are trying to tell him. 

Correct paragraphing is also an important part of writing. 
Split up your work so that it neither tires the eye nor strains the 
intelligence. Each sentence should be a complete thought expressed 
in words, and each paragraph should embody a new idea. The nature 
of your subject will, to a great extent, determine the actual length of 
your paragraphs. Serious subjects should be made to look serious ; 
they must have longer, more solid looking, paragraphs than lighter 
ones. As a very rough guide, there should be not less than two 
paragraphs on each typed foolscap sheet (double spacing) and not 
more than five. 


FINDING THE TITLE. 

The finding of a suitable title is often difficult. You may think 
of one before you write a single word of your article, but even if you 
do, it is always wise to give further thought to it when the work is 
finished ; I think it is better to leave the title until you have written 
your article. You can then fit your title to it, which is easier than 
writing an article to fit a particular title. It must be apt ; it must be 
original—but not freakish ; it must be clever—but not obscure ; 
it must be unexpected, perhaps, but fully justified. This perfection 
can be attained only by constant practice. A useful exercise is to try 
and find alternative, and better, titles for every article you read. You 
will not find it easy. 

Remember, too, that your title must also fit the publication 
to which you are sending your work. You may, for example, have 
written something quite good on the increasing use of Americanisms 
in the English language. Before you decide on its title, consider to 
which publication you are going to send it. The editor of ‘ Men 
Only” or of “ London Opinion” might be attracted by the title 
“Ses You!”, but would the editor of the ‘“ Family Herald” or the 
“ Church Times ” like it ? 
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THE LENGTH OF AN ARTICLE. 


This, again, can be determined only by a careful study of the 
market for which your work is intended. Short, pithy, snappy 
articles or sketches have a better chance of acceptance than long 
ones, particularly in these days when space is so limited. If you have 
an idea for an article which will be a long one (such as this one is) it 
is usually wise to write to the editor whom you think might be 
interested in it, ask him if he would be prepared to consider such an 
article and specify the approximate number of words it would 
employ. As a guide to the average length of articles which have not 
been specially commissioned, newspapers prefer from 200 to 400 
words ; the popular weeklies from 400 to 600 words ; and literary 
publications from 700 to 2,000. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Photographs and illustrations add much to the value of 
certain types of articles. I*or submission to an editor, your prints 
should be enlarged to whole plate size (10” x 8”).~This enables him 
to judge the merits of the picture at a glance and, if your photograph 
is accepted, enables the block-maker to eliminate easily any details 
which are not required. For reproduction purposes, a bright, clear 
and rather hard print, with well defined light and shade, is best. Soft 
tones and delicate suggestions of sunlight and shadow are usually 
lost in the reproduction processes. 


Whenever it is appropriate, your photographs or illustrations 
should include a human figure. They should, too, if possible, show 
some action. lor example, if you were using photographs to illustrate 
an article on ‘‘ The Use of Electromatic Signals in Rural Areas,” you 
should not show the roads when they are deserted. It would be far 
better to wait until there was a flow of traffic and people walking 
about. 


If you are writing on ‘“‘ The Beauty of English Gardens,” 
your photograph or illustration should show not only the garden to 
which it refers, but also the owner rolling the lawn. Better still, if 
she is attractive, include a picture which shows his daughter pruning 
the roses! On the other hand, if you are illustrating an article on 
fingerprints or hallmarks, no purpose is served by including a human 
figure. When photographing very small objects for journalistic 
reproduction, it is useful to show them lying in a man’s hand or by 
the side of a penny or foot-rule. This gives the reader a clear in- 
dication of their size. 


THE USE OF A NOM-DE-PLUME. 


Unless you are—or at least appear to be—an expert on the 
subject with which you are dealing, it is usually better to use a 
pen-name. If you write a technical article on ‘‘ Police Mech- 
anisation ”’ anc you are a member of a police traffic department, or 
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if you write on ‘The Operation of Night Crime Patrols,” and you 
are a member of the C.1.D., then the use of your name and rank is 
advisable. It will give some authority to your views. 


On the other hand, you may know quite a lot about 
psychology or philosophy or philately or about geology. But, unless 
you are an acknowledged expert on the subject and your name is 
well known in that field, it is wiser to use a pen-name. An article on 
philosophy by Professor Joad would be read with interest ; everyone 
knows that Joad is an eminent philosopher. But a similar article by 
John Brown would not attract the same attention. ‘‘ Who is this 
John Brown °?’’, asks the reader. ‘‘ What does he know about 
philosophy ? I’ve never heard of him.” 


Daily, one sees most interesting articles written by “A 
Modern Miss,’’ ‘“‘ Mother of Three,” “A Family Doctor,” ‘A 
Psychologist ’’ and other such intriguingly anonymous experts. In 
many cases, the modern miss is a man with a family, the mother of 
three is a crusty old bachelor, the family doctor has never written a 
prescription in his life and the psychologist is a policeman, a bank 
clerk, a commercial traveller or, indeed, almost anything except a 
practicing psychologist |! The average reader who sees an article on 
“ Making Your Will” by John Brown will, once again, wonder who 
John Brown is and what he knows about making wills. But, if he 
sees the same article written by ‘‘ A Solicitor’s Clerk ’’ he will read 
it with interest, being quite certain that he is getting at least six and 
eightpence worth of authoritative information for nothing! There- 
fore, unless your real name will add weight or authority to what you 
are writing, do not use it. 


When you do use a wom-de-plume it is still essential—indeed, 
even more essential than ever—that the information contained in 
your article is authoritative. If you are, in fact, a member of a 
profession or society which proves your competence to write on the 
matter you are dealing with, you need only indicate that fact on the 
face sheet of your manuscript. For example, if you are submitting an 
article on “‘Coups by Cool Cheek,” describing the activities of 
confidence tricksters, you need only state :— “ The writer of this 
article is a police officer. He vouches for the accuracy of the state- 
ments contained in it.” 


If, however, a talk with a doctor has given you some facts and 
ideas for an article on “ Criminals must take their Medicine” by a 
Prison Doctor, when you have written your article you must take it 
to the doctor and ask him to read it and endorse it. He should 
certify on the face sheet that he has done so, and that the medical 
facts stated are authentic. 


If you write regularly for a particular publication and, in so 
doing, you have adopted a som-de-plume—a name or a combination 
of initials—do not change it. It will, in time, become the hall-mark 
of your work. Readers will accept your pseudonym as an indication 
that it will provide them with something interesting. They will begin 
to look for your work and, when they do so, you will have reached 
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the goal for which every writer strives. Let me illustrate my point. 
If you saw a thriller from the pen of M.E. Mallowan you would, 
probably, display no great interest in it. That, of course, is why 
Mrs. Mallowan continues to write under the pen-name of Agatha 
Christie. The initials ‘“‘ A.P.H.” subscribed to an article immediately 
attract the attention of the discerning reader who knows, from past 
experience, that anything from the pen of Sir Alan Herbert is 
worth reading. 


PREPARING AND SUBMITTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT. 


When you are preparing the final draft of your work remember 
that the eye has a very impressive effect upon the mind. Make your 
work look attractive. Whilst it is not always possible to judge the 
quality of goods by the way in which they are wrapped, a well 
presented manuscript will, at least, attract favourable initial 
attention. Blots, smudges, spots of soup or candle grease, and holes 
rubbed in the paper are signs of the amateur. A dirty or untidy 
manuscript may indicate genius ; more frequently, it indicates a 
very quick return to the author. 


Your work should, if possible, be typed. Use double spacing 
and leave a wide margin on the left hand side of the page. Use one 
side of the paper only. Pages should be numbered consecutively and 
your manuscript should be faced with a sheet which contains :— 


(x) Your name and address in the top right hand corner. 
(This is essential, even though you may be writing 
under a s0m-de-plume) ; 

(2) The title of the article and your name or nom-de-plume 
in the centre of the page ; and 

(3) an indication in the bottom right hand corner of the 
approximate number of words in the article. 


The first page of the manuscript itself should also have your 
name and address in the top right hand corner, and the title of the 
article and your name or nom-de-plume should be below, on the 
opposite side of the page. A specimen face sheet and title page are 
shown in the appendix. The whole manuscript, with the face sheet, 
should be securely fastened together with a stout paper pin (not an 
ordinary one nor a slide fastener) at the top left hand corner. 


When posting your manuscript, keep your fingers crossed, but, 
more important still, make sure that the package is properly 
addressed and sufficiently stamped. The payment of excess postage 
due is not likely to encourage an editor to view your contribution 
with any great enthusiasm. You must also remember to enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope for a reply or for the return of the 
manuscript if it is not accepted. There is no need to enclose a 
covering letter to the editor unless there are any special points in 
connection with your article to which you wish to draw his attention. 
Finally, do not be discouraged if your work comes back to you. 
It always does at first, so keep on trying. 
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APPENDIX “A” 
SPECIMEN FACE SHEET. 


Cyril M. M. Cook, 
No. 7 District Police Training Centre, 
Chantmarle, 
Near Cattistock, 
Dorset. 


"FREE LANCE JOURNALISM " 
by Chief Superintendent Cyril M. M. Cook, 


(Commandant, No. 7 District 
Police Training Centre). 


Approximately 5,000 words. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


SPECIMEN FIRST PAGE. 


Cyril M. M. Cook, 
No. 7 District Police Training Cntre, 
Chantmarle, 
Near Cattistock, 
Dorset. 
" FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM " 
by Chief Superintendent Cyril M. M. Cook, 


(Commandant, No. 7 District 
Police Training Centre). 


During the two and a half years 
for which I was privileged to edit 
the "Police College Magazine", I 
grew old and grey. Nearly all 
editors do so. They lose their 
hair - in more senses than one 
— through the scant consideration 
which is shown to them by would-be 
contributors. If you could see 
some of the manuscripts which are 
inflicted upon them, you would I 
know, be prepared to forfeit your 


Gilbertian status and agree that 
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Heraldry and 
the Police College Shields 


by T/Inspector Philip D. Knights, 
(Lincolnshire Constabulary). 


“What! Is it posstble? Not know the figures of 
heraldry 2? Of what could your father be thinking ?” 
Str WALTER SCOTT. 


Sixce the opening of the Police College, and particularly 
since the creation of the Museum, a number of collections has been 
built up. One of the most interesting of these is the unique collection 
of shields which hangs in the College Dining Hall. It was one of the 
first collections to be assembled, and the shields bear, in full colour, 
the coats of arms or badges of Forces who have sent students to the 
College. Apart from their decorative value, however, they play no 
small part in the building up of that tradition which is essential in 
any College. And tradition in plenty is to be found in an examination 
of them. 


Heraldry, or to give it its original name, “ armory,’’ first 
developed in this country in its present form during the 12th century, 
when apparently it was devised as a method of identification, 
particularly in battle or tournament. Devices were, of course, found 
on shields prior to that—symbols or signs to distinguish tribes or 
individuals have been known for many hundreds of years. The 
Romans had insignia on their banners and many early British 
chieftains had their symbols, some of which have been perpetuated 
in the civic heraldry represented by the College shields. But these 
devices were not heraldic in that they did not conform to the true 
definition of heraldry, which is the “‘ systematic use of hereditary 
devices, centred on the shield,” the emphasis being on the words 
“systematic ”’ and “ hereditary.” 


It is well known that the knights of the 12th century used 
armorial bearings on their shields, but it may not be so commonly 
known that these same bearings were incorporated into seals for 
use in authenticating documents. The seals, however, were usually 
more detailed than the arms on the shield, as it was essential to keep 
the latter simple if they were to be of any use in the heat of battle. 
It is from this practice that civic heraldry has developed. English 
boroughs, towards the end of the 12th century, used heraldic seals 
for authentication of documents. As boroughs grew in importance 
so they expressed their individuality by the adoption of heraldic 
insignia. The natural thing for them to do was to place on a shield 
the devices already borne on the town seal. Other authorities had a 
special design drawn up, to show their allegiance to a particular 
nobleman of the locality, to depict the chief industry of the area, or to 
signify their association with some incident of the past. 
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At an early stage in the history of heraldry the King was 
called upon personally to decide which noblemen were entitled to 
bear particular coats of arms. So many bearings had been devised 
by the end of the 12th century that it became necessary to record 
them, and the heralds who attended tournaments and announced 
the names of the competitors by identifying their coats of arms were 
given the responsibility of maintaining these records. In 1484 the 
heralds, by Royal Charter, became the College of Heralds, and since 
that time over 40,000 coats of arms have been recorded or granted. 


Today the College of Heralds has the finest record of heraldry 
in the world. It is responsible to the Earl Marshal and has 13 
officers, consisting of 3 Kings of Arms, 6 Heralds and 4 Pursuivants. 
The Kings of Arms have the right, on behalf of the Crown, to grant 
arms by letters patent. To obtain a grant of arms the applicant must 
either prove direct male descent from a bearer of arms shown in the 
records of the College of Arms or obtain a personal grant from the 
Earl Marshal, through the College. If arms are borne without 
authority the wearers are infringing the rights of the Crown— 
the penalty, originally enforced. is not now known. 


The words which Sir Walter Scott put into the mouth of 
Di Vernon (quoted at the head of this article), indicate that in the 
olden days a knowledge of heraldry was an essential qualification of 
a gentleman. Heraldry then had a purely utilitarian purpose, and the 
decorative quality was only secondary. Today the reverse is the 
case ; the decorative quality is paramount, and no person or local 
authority would think of signing documents with a coat of arms, 
although the seal is, of course, attached to documents. Similarly, 
very few people have a knowledge of heraldry. One of the reasons for 
this is probably that the language used in describing coats of arms 
is still based on the old Norman French, and at first glance is rather 
unintelligible. 


Space does not permit any attempt to describe the wording 
used, but before considering some of the individual shields in the 
College collection it may be. of interest to know what an armorial 
bearing consists of. It may have several of six component parts, 
namely the Arms, the Crest, the Helmet, the Mantling, the 
Supporters and the Motto. The word “ arms ”’ is often used to cover 
the whole “ achievement ”’ as it is called, but strictly speaking the 
Arms are the combination of devices displayed on the shield itself. 
As has already been mentioned, these devices usually signify some 
tradition, and have to be drawn up in accordance with many strict 
rules. The Crest was an ornament which the knight wore on his 
helmet, modelled usually in leather, and obviously should be some 
object which could be worn in this way. Modern heraldry sometimes 
disregards this, and there are examples of steam engines being worn 
as a crest, which would hardly have been practicable in the olden 
days. It follows that in an armorial bearing this Crest should be 
placed on a Helmet, which in turn is placed above the shield. The 
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helmet allocated to a local authority’s arms is that of an Esquire, 
being of undecorated steel, placed sidewise and with the vizor closed. 
The Mantling can best be described as an ornamental cloak, attached 
to the helmet. Its purpose was to protect the head and shoulders of 
the wearer from the sun, and it has now become an adornment to the 
coat of arms, being used purely as decoration. The Supporters are 
figures, human or animal, placed at the sides of the shield to support 
and guard the arms. The lion and unicorn supporters of the Royal 
Arms are well known to all. The Motto is the only part of the 
armorial bearing which does not require to be approved by the 
College of Arms, and there are no rules governing it. It may be in 
any language, and can express any idea or sentiment. The sketches 
prepared by Detective Sergeant W. J. Miller, of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Constabulary, do not, for reasons of simplicity, give 
all of these details. 


An examination of the Police College shields reveals a wealth 
of history behind the coats of arms of the Local Authorities of the 
Police Forces represented. One shield which always arouses interest 
is that of the former Rutland Constabulary, which has now been 
merged with Leicestershire. It consists simply of a black horseshoe 
on a gold field, and is the coat of arms of the county town of 
Oakham. Two reasons are advanced for the choice of this simple 
design, one that every nobleman arriving at the town had to give a 
shoe from his horse, or payment in lieu, and another that Queen 
Elizabeth’s horse cast a shoe whilst she was passing through 
Oakham. 


Queen Elizabeth seems to have been the source of many 
traditions. The Worcestershire Constabulary shield bears a pear tree ; 
it is said that when the Queen was passing through Worcester the 
townsfolk transplanted a pear tree, bearing fruit, from its orchard 
to the centre of the City. Three black pears appear on the modern 
coat of arms of the City of Worcester, and no doubt the County 
device was adopted from this. 


The shield of the Warwickshire Constabulary shows an obvious 
allegiance to the old Lord of the Manor, the Earl of Warwick. The 
bear holding a ragged staff, which forms the main part of the 
shield, was one of the Earl’s badges, and the three crosses at the top 
also form part of the arms of the Earl of Warwick. 


The shield of the Kent Constabulary shows the arms of the 
county itself; these arms are probably as old as any in the collection. 
They are the insignia attributed to the ancient Kingdom of Kent, a 
white horse rampant (standing on its hind legs) on a red field. This 
horse is believed to have been the horse of Odin, the Saxon chieftain 
who invaded Kent, and it is said to have been displayed on his 
standard. 


The shields of the Lancashire and West Riding Constabularies 
need little explanation. The red rose on the former and the white 
rose on the latter are well known as the arms of their respective 
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counties, being the badges of the House of Lancaster and the House 
of York. When the two Houses combined after the Wars of the Roses 
and founded the Royal House of Tudor, these roses were united in 
the Tudor Rose of England, generally shown as red with a white 
centre. 


Two shields, those of the Bedfordshire and the Caernarvonshire 
Constabularies, bear not a coat of arms but the seal of the County 
Council ; in neither case is there a coat of arms in existence. The 
Bedfordshire seal is heraldic in design, the basis of it being the coat 
of arms of the Beauchamp family of Bedford. It also includes three 
shells from the arms of the Russells, Dukes of Bedford. In addition 
there is a crown and the Roman figure ‘‘ XVI” which refer to the 
Bedfordshire Regiment. The seal of Caernarvonshire displays the 
arms of Edward of Caernarvon, the first Prince of Wales, who was 
presented to the Welsh at Caernarvon Castle. They consist of the 
old arms of England with the silver “ label ”’ of the King’s eldest son 
added. The three eagles with outspread wings, which surround the 
shield, are taken from the arms attributed to Owen, Prince of 
Gwynedd from 1137 to 1169, the ancient ruler of Wales. 


The great majority of the Forces represented have naturally 
taken the coats of arms or seals of the County, City or Borough 
Councils which control them, but in at least two cases, Lincolnshire 
and Monmouthshire, the shields bear a heraldic badge specifically 
drawn up for the Police. That of the Lincolnshire Constabulary is a 
good example. The idea of the badge is to indicace the three Counties 
which comprise Lincolnshire (the Parts of Lindsey, the Parts of 
Kesteven and the Parts of Holland), and the Headquarters of the 
Force, which is situated in the City of Lincoln. To achieve this the 
medallion in the centre of the badge is divided into three equal 
divisions, each representing one of the Counties. Lindsey is repre- 
sented by a wavy blue and silver field, with a wheat sheaf thereon, 
taken from the arms of the Parts of Lindsey. Kesteven, having no 
arms of its own at the time the badge was designed, is represented 
by a chess board field of blue and gold with a shamrock thereon, 
taken from the arms of the Borough of Grantham. And Holland is 
represented by an ancient heraldic crown on a black field, from the 
ancient arms of the Borough of Boston. To indicate the situation of 
the Headquarters of the Force the badge is surrounded by a belt of 
blue, with a fleur-de-lis on the tail of the strap, taken from the arms 
of the City of Lincoln. The badge is then surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown, to indicate that the service is under the Crown. 


To turn to the City and Borough Forces, the shield of the 
City of Birmingham Police shows allegiance to a local family, in this 
case the de Bermingham family, who were Lords of the Manor until 
1527, when they were deprived of their property by the Duke of 
Northumberland on a false charge of riot. The shield of the old 
family has been altered slightly (by transposing the quarters and by 
the addition of a horizontal bar or “‘ fess ’ of ermine) to differentiate 
the city’s arms from those of the family. This bar also appears on the 
arms of the Calthorpe family, who were Lords of the Manor of 
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Edgbaston. To complete the arms two supporters have been added, 
one a Smith, to represent the industry of the city, and the other a 
Woman in a white robe with a palette and brushes in her hand 
representing Art. 


In at least one shield, that of the City of Oxford Police, the 
arms have been chosen to explain literally the derivation of the place- 
name. The shield bears an ox fording water, as is clearly shown in 
the sketch, 


The shield of the Borough of Reading Police is an unusual one. 
It consists of a blue field with five heads ‘‘ couped”’ (cut off at the 
neck), the centre one wearing the golden Saxon crown. These have 
been the arms of the Corporation since at least 1566. It is suggested 
that the crowned head is that of Edward, King of the English from 
975 to 978, who was assassinated on the orders of his stepmother, 
Aelfryth, who was jealous that her own son was not King. To 
expiate her crime Aelfryth founded a nunnery at Reading, now 
known as St. Mary’s Church. 


The shield of the City of Cardiff Police bears the red dragon 
which is the national emblem of the Welsh. This device was 
originally on the standard of the Roman cohorts, and when they 
withdrew to Rome it remained as the symbol of authority of the 
Romanized Britons who were eventually driven into Wales by the 
Saxon invaders. There is also the leek, another traditional Welsh 
emblem. The dragon holds a banner bearing the arms of Jestyn ap 
Gwrgant, Tributary Prince of Glamorgan. As supporters the arms 
have a goat, representing the mountains of Glamorgan, and a 
sea-horse representing the city’s association with the sea. 


The shields of the City of London and the Metropolitan 
Police Forces are naturally of great heraldic interest. The shield o1 
the City of London Police contains the ancient arms of the City 
itself. The red St. George’s cross on a silver field needs little ex- 
planation—it has been a national emblem from time immemorial. 
The red sword in the first quarter of the shield is the emblem of 
St. Paul who is looked upon as the City’s patron. Tradition has it 
that the weapon is the dagger used by Sir William Walworth, one- 
time Lord Mayor of London, to kill Wat Tyler, but that is discredited 
by the fact that the arms were in use before Tyler’s death. The 
dragon’s wing which is borne as a crest is said to originate from a 
16th century seal which showed above the shield a helmet with a 
fanshaped top. This crest has developed, probably mistakenly, into 
the present dragon’s wing. 


The Metropolitan Police Shield is a large one containing the 
badge of the Force and the arms of the London County Council 
and the five Counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex and 
Surrey, which are wholly or in part within the Metropolitan Police 
District. The blue and white bars on the County Council’s arms 
represent the river Thames, the cross of St. George links it with the 
City of London, and the royal lion indicates that London is the seat 
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of government. The shields of Essex and Middlesex each bear the 
three “‘ seaxes ’’ or notched swords said to have been the device of 
the ancient Kingdom of the Middle and East Saxons, and Middlesex 
has added a crown to distinguish the County’s arms. The shield of 
Kent is again easily recognisable. 


Finally, within the main collection, a smaller collection of 
shields is being built up showing the badges of the police forces of 
the Dominions and Colonies which have sent students to the College. 
One of these is a shield bearing the badge of Victoria, Australia, This 
consists of a five pointed star, indicating that the members of the 
Force are ready to go in any direction to perform their duties. 
The five small stars in the centre, representing the Southern Cross, 
are well known as an emblem of Australia. The laurel wreath 
surrounding it is the traditional symbol of valour, typifying the 
police force as a body of courageous men ready to uphold that 
virtue, and the badge is surmounted by the imperial crown, the 
symbol of royal authority. 


The badge of the Sierra Leone Police Force is symbolic of 
many Colonies, in that it is based on the natural surroundings of the 
area which the Force serves. In this case the badge depicts an 
elephant and a palm tree, plus the imperial crown. 


The College collection is, without doubt, the only one of its 
kind in this country, and it has only been possible in this article to 
mention a few of the coats of arms now on record. There is much 
other interesting history to be found in them, as any interested person 
can soon discover. Perhaps, with the merging of police forces, new 
coats of arms or badges will be drawn up and added. If so, there will 
be scope for much ingenuity and imagination in depicting the modern 
development of the police service through the medium of its ancient 
background. 


REFERENCES: Boutell’s “ Heraldry.” 
Scott-Giles ‘ Civic Heraldry.” 
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The Colonial Police Service 


by 
Sw Charles Jeffries, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office. 


des British Commonwealth has been built up by the 
creation of a series of separate States, each with a complete and self- 
contained government organisation having no connection (as the 
shops say) with the establishment next door, or even with the 
United Kingdom itself, except by allegiance to the Crown. Some of 
these States, becoming independent, have shaken off their allegiance 
to the Crown, though one—India—remains in the Commonwealth. 
Others have kept their independence and their allegiance. These are 
what used to be called Dominions but are now (together with India) 
usually called Members of the Commonwealth. 


Leaving aside these independent countries and also Southern 
Rhodesia, which enjoys a large amount of independence, we are left 
with about forty territories which are within the Commonwealth 
but for whose government His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom is responsible. The constitutional position of the territories 
varies, but broadly speaking what this means is that the United 
Kingdom Parliament can legislate for them, and that the Crown is 
advised by United Kingdom Ministers in its regulation of their 
affairs. These territories go by various descriptions, but collectively 
they are conveniently described as the “ Colonial” territories, and 
most of them are dealt with in the Colonial Office. Each exists in its 
own right as a self-contained unit, with its own government and its 


own machinery of administration, simple or complex, as the case may 
be. 


From whatever point of view they are looked at, these 
Colonial territories are bewildering in their variety. In size they range 
from Tanganyika or Nigeria, with more than 350,000 square miles, 
to Gibraltar with barely two; in population from Nigeria, with 
nearly 25 million people, to St. Helena with 5,000 ; in climate from 
sun-baked Aden to the wintry Falklands; in constitution from 
Parliamentary democracy to the benevolent autocracy of a British 
Governor ; in sophistication from the highly organised cities of 
Hong Kong and Singapore to the simplicity of a remote Pacific 
coral reef; in wealth from dollar-earning Malaya to grant-aided 
Somaliland. 


But, various as these States are, each as I have said has its 
own government, and each government has, of course, its police 
force. These police forces, taken together, are the Colonial Police 
Service. 
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The police force of a Colonial government is, like the govern- 
ment itself, a self-contained unit. It is paid entirely from the funds 
of the territory ; it is recruited as far as may be from the people of 
the territory ; the laws and regulations under which it works are 
those of the territory. Its organisation is such as the needs of the 
territory may require. A special state of emergency, such as existed 
in Palestine before the end of the mandate, or such as exists in Malaya 
and Singapore to-day owing to Communist bandit activities, may 
demand a relatively enormous force to preserve law and order and to 
protect peaceful citizens. Large territories, thinly populated by 
uncivilised tribesmen, may need a mobile striking force of a quasi- 
military character to deal with local affrays which may develop here 
and there at any moment. The great ports present their own pro- 
blems of policing. 


With all this unavoidable diversity, it may seem that the 
Colonial Police Service is hardly a Service at all in the accepted 
sense of the word. It has no common establishment, no common 
fund, no central direction. All this is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. The links that go to make a Service are there. Most of them 
are intangible, but they are real. 


To begin with, although the Colonial territories are separate 
States, they all share in a common relationship to the United King- 
dom. However much internal authority is delegated to the local 
government, in the last resort the liability for administration, law 
and order rests upon His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom. It is part, therefore, of the duty of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, as the Minister concerned, to satisfy himself 
that the police arrangements in the various Colonies are adequate 
and satisfactory. He does this in a number of ways, some old, some 
new. The immediate responsibility for the good government of a 
Colony, including, of course, its policing, rests upon the Governor, 
and it is for him to make up his mind what the police requirements 
are and to secure the necessary financial provision from the 
legislature. This provision must cover the cost of a sufficient force, 
with a proper establishment in the various ranks at adequate rates 
of pay to secure and retain suitable personnel ; the proper equipment 
of the force, the housing, leave, passages and pensions of its members. 
Should the Governor have any difficulty in securing this provision, 
he would be in duty bound to report to the Secretary of State, and if 
the difficulty could not be resolved by. consent, reserved powers 
might have to be called into play. Coloniat-Legislatures normally 
deal with these matters in a responsible manner, but the influence 
and, if necessary, the constitutional powers of the Secretary of State 
are in the background to maintain certain standards. At one time, 
except in the older West Indian Colonies, the Secretary of State’s 
decisions could easily be made effective because there was amajority 
of official members (civil servants) in the Legislative Councils. But 
to-day this is no longer the position in most of the important Colonies. 
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Another strand in the pattern is the control of appointments. 
The rank and file of Colonial police forces are naturally drawn from 
the local populations. To an increasing extent, in many Colonies, 
suitable local candidates are now coming forward and being 
appointed to the gazetted ranks, but this is a comparatively recent 
development. Most of the senior officers now serving were in fact 
recruited by the Secretary of State from the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions, and there is still a strong demand for “ expatriate ”’ 
officers not only from those forces which are under particularly heavy 
pressure, such as those in Malaya, but from the Colonial territories 
generally. When the Secretary of State recruits officers he does so in 
response to requests from Colonial Governments, and the officers 
whom he recruits go into the service of the various Governments. 
But they are also told that they are going into the Colonial Police 
Service, and that once in that Service they will be eligible to be 
considered for transfer or promotion anywhere in the Colonies and 
not only in the Colony to which they are first assigned. This is of 
course an important inducement, especially in recruitment for the 
smaller territories which can offer only limited opportunities for 
advancement within their own police forces. It is possible to offer 
this inducement because, broadly speaking, vacancies in all senior 
police posts have to be reported by the Governor concerned to the 
Secretary of State, and the latter makes his selection from the 
Colonial Police Service as a whole. This does not mean that officers 
are never promoted within their own forces or that there is a constant 
game of ‘ general post ’ in progress. But it does mean that there are 
widespread opportunities for promotion, for the interchange of 
experience and for the maintenance of a common Service tradition. 
To take two examples—-the present Commissioner of Police in 
Nigeria began his service 30 years ago in Mauritius and has since 
served in Bermuda, Zanzibar, Aden and Uganda. The present 
Commissioner of Police in Tanganyika was previously Commissioner 
in Trinidad and before that was in Ceylon, where he was trained in 
the school of that Grand Old Man of the Colonial Police Service, 
Sir Herbert Dowlhiggin. 


The unifying influences derived from the Secretary of State’s 
control of finance and from the interchange of personnel must needs 
diminish as the Colonies obtain more internal self-government and 
the higher ranks of their police forces become more largely staffed by 
officers of local origin. But there are other influences of a newer 
kind, the development of which reinforces the older ties and balances 
any weakening of their efficacy. In 1948, the Secretary of State 
appointed an experienced police officer as his Police Adviser. The 
title of the post was later changed to Inspector-General of Colonial 
Police. This officer is a member of the Colonial Office staff and his 
functions are advisory, not executive. He spends much of his time 
travelling about the Colonies, discussing local police problems with 
Governors and Commissioners of Police on the spot and helping them 
to keep their police forces up to a satisfactory standard. At home, 
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he represents the needs of the Colonial police forces in men and 
equipment, advises the Secretary of State on police matters which 
come up to him for decision and assists in recruitment and training. 


Training is, in fact, the next to be mentioned of the modern 
unifying influences. In the old days, some of the young men 
recruited for the Colonial Police were sent on courses to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Depot, and after the partition of Ireland to the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. When the Police College at Hendon was 
started between the wars, some selected candidates were sent there. 
But it is only within the last three years that systematic attention 
has been paid to the question of training, which—as admitted in an 
official despatch sent to the Colonies in January, 1949—had pre- 
viously been dealt with in an amateur rather than a professional 
fashion. J am not referring here to the training of recruit constables, 
which is naturally carried out at the depots in the Colonies them- 
selves, but to the training of higher ranks and specialist officers. 
This latter training can clearly be carried out best in the United 
Kingdom, where there are suitable institutions with the staff, 
equipment and facilities for the purpose, provided on a scale which 
would be uneconomical for any one Colony-——though the establish- 
ment of higher training institutions serving regional groups of 
Colonies is a possible future development. 


Broadly speaking, there are at present four kinds of training 
courses which, with the generous co-operation of the Home Office and 
other authorities concerned, and with financial backing from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds, have been made available in the 
United Kingdom for the Colonial Police :— 


1. A course for (a) non-gazetted officers already serving in 
Colonial police torces who have been selected as potentially 
suitable for gazetted rank; (6) cadets without previous 
police experience who have been selected from outside the 
Colonial Police Service for probationary appointment to 
gazetted rank. 


The training for (a) is based upon the Metropolitan 
Police Training School at Hendon, and for (5) it takes place 
at one of the District Police Training Schools with a final 
consolidation at Hendon. Both types include attachment to 
a home police force for practical work. 


2. A six-months’ course for officers with 5-12 years’ police 
service, held twice yearly at the Police College, Ryton-on- 
Dunsmore. 


3. A three-months’ senior officers’ course, also held at the 
Police College, four times in the year. 
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4. Specialised courses in C.I.D. work, forensic science, finger 
prints, mechanised police operations, etc., held at various 
centres where the best instruction is available. 


Although this training scheme has only been in operation for 
two or three years, it has already become well established and looks 
like becoming a permanent feature of the Colonial police organisation. 
This means that in the course of time a large proportion of the officers 
of the several Colonial police forces (including those recruited from 
the peoples of the Colonies themselves) will have undergone central 
training in one form or another, along with their opposite numbers in 
other Colonies and in close contact with the tradition and professional 
expertise of the Metropolitan and provincial police forces of the 
United Kingdom. The result must be to foster in all concerned a 
sense of belonging to a world-wide Service transcending political and 
geographical boundaries. 


The last to be mentioned and latest in time of the new unifying 
influences is the Conference of Commissioners of Police. The first 
such conference was held at the Police College in April 1951, and was 
attended by sixteen heads of Colonial Police forces, including some of 
the most important. Those present were unanimous in recommending 
that these conferences should be repeated at regular intervals. 


So far I have dealt with questions of general organisation 
In each Colony the organisation of the police force is naturally 
adapted to local conditions, but there is a standard system of ranking, 
which differs somewhat from that in use in the United Kingdom. 
The head of a Colonial police force is styled “‘ Commissioner of 
Police,’ and he is assisted by Deputy or Assistant Commissioners 
according to local requirements. The “‘ gazetted vanks”’ include 
Senior Superintendents, Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents. The last is the lowest gazetted rank, and is entered 
either by promotion from the non-gazetted ranks or by direct 
recruitment. The Inspectorate, in the Colonies, is the highest section 
of the non-gazetted ranks and is normally filled by promotion of men 
who have worked their way up from original entry as constables. 
In a few Colonies, however, there is direct recruitment of European 
officers to the inspectorate. (In Malaya there is, for the purpose of the 
present emergency, a special grade of ‘‘ Police Lieutenant ” to which 
Europeans are recruited on temporary contract). 


It would be outside my province to try to describe the work 
of a Colonial police officer. As I have pointed out, the technique and 
method of police operations have to be adapted to suit conditions of 
extreme diversity. But the fundamental principles everywhere are 
based on the established British conception of the police as an im- 
partial civilian body existing for service to the community as a whole, 
for its protection against criminal and anti-social elements and for 
maintaining the rule of law without fear or favour. 
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The Visit by Their Majesties 


THE KING AND QUEEN 


to the 


POLICE. ‘(COLLEGE 
RYTON-ON-DUNSMORE 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Thursday, sth April, 1951 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 


6th April, 1951 


tar Cremrantat ; 


The King and Queen are most anxious that I 
should lose no time in letting you know how interest- 
ing and epecae they found every part of their 
visit to the Police College yesterday. Their 
Majesties much enjoyed meeting the Board of Governors, 
the Staff and Students and were glad to see that the 
latter represented so much of the Colonial Empire as 
well as the United Kingdon. 


The King and Queen desire me to thank you and 
your staff for the admirable programme which you 
arranged and for your hospitality at luncheon. 


May please add a own thanks and those of Lady 
ieee and Lord Plunket for looking after us so 
well? 


Yours sincerely, 


Boone P.D.W. Dunn, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C., 
The Police College, 
Ryton on Dunsmore, 
Coventry. 
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Bresented to 
Wheir Pajesties 
King George Vi and Queen Clizabdeth 
on the occasion of their disit to the 
Police Mollege 


St) Aprit.1951 


(Wrst RipinG ConsTaBuLary) 


iF the autumn of 1950 the Board of Governors at a meeting 
held at Ryton came to the decision that as the College was well 
established, an approach should be made to His Majesty the King to 
ask whether he would visit the College. In January it was announced 
from Buckingham Palace that the King and Queen had graciously 
consented to visit the College on April 5th, 1951. On that date 
there would be present the Junior Course who had assembled in 
January, and the Senior Course who had assembled on 2nd April 
It was with great pleasure and pride that preparations were made for 
the Royal Visit. It was felt that the King and Queen would be 
interested to see the type of instruction carried out, the type of 
student and the general atmosphere of the College itself. The 
buildings at Ryton-on-Dunsmore, adequate as they are for temporary 
premises, were hardly likely to interest Their Majesties very much, 
so a programme was submitted to the Palace which consisted, 
broadly speaking, of a parade, items chosen from the Syllabus, 
to typify the instruction, and a visit to the Museum which was being 
inaugurated. It was also arranged that during the week of Their 
Majesties’ visit, a Conference of Colonial Commissioners of Police 
should take place. It was to be the first one to be held in England. 
Preparations were pushed forward with all speed and, in particular, 
the Museum was constructed from a vacant bedroom block which 
had been earmarked for this purpose. It was completed just in time. 


April 5th was a cold but fine day. The King and Queen had 
previously visited Coventry, arrived at the College at 12.50 p.m. 
escorted by the Chief Constable of Coventry and the Lord Lieutenant 
of Warwickshire. A considerable crowd from villages nearby, and in 
particular from Ryton, lined the road outside to welcome them. 
The guests who awaited Their Majesties were the Board of Governors, 
the Advisory Committee, the donors of outstanding gifts to the 
College, ex-members of the Directing Staff, representatives of 
the College Students’ Association, the High Sheriff of Warwickshire 
and representatives from the Home Office and of the Ministry of 
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Works. The King attended by Major Sir Michael Adeane and Captain 
the Lord Plunkett and the Queen attended by Lady Harlech were 
received by Sir Frank Newsam, Chairman of the Board of Governors. 
His Majesty’s Lieutenant of Warwickshire, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, presented the High Sheriff of Warwickshire to Their Majesties. 
Sir Frank Newsam then presented the Commandant and the Board of 
Governors of the College and Sir Charles Jeffries, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, Colonial Office, who represented the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. While His Majesty, accompanied by Sir 
Frank Newsam, the Commandant and the Equerries, inspected 
the parade, Her Majesty, escorted by Mr. S. J. Baker, proceeded 
to the terrace at the end of the Assembly Hall to watch the 
inspection. His Majesty spoke to many students on parade. 
Sir Frank Newsam then presented Mr. W. C. Johnson, Inspector 
General of Colonial Police who, in turn, presented the 16 Com- 
missioners of Colonial Police who were attending the Conference. 
On the completion of the inspection Their Majesties went to the 
Music Room where they signed the Visitors’ Book and Portraits of 
themselves. His Majesty also graciously accepted a silver plaque as 
a gift from the College. Mr. F. T. Tarry, His Majesty’s Inspector 
of Constabulary, the members of the Advisory Committee, Mrs. 
Dunn, wife of the Commandant, Mr. Walmsley, Deputy Com- 
mandant of the College and Mrs. Walmsley, Mr. Robins, Director of 
Colonial Studies, and Mrs. Robins and Mr. Rowe, Secretary of the 
College and Mrs. Rowe, were presented. 


The King and Queen then went into the dining hall where 
after a Grace said by The Rev. West, Honorary Chaplain, luncheon 
was served to some 360 people. Their Majesties were very interested 
in the collection of shields in the dining hall and asked many 
questions about the students, the work of the College and the 
syllabus. After luncheon Their Majesties took coffee in the Music 
Room, and then went to the main lounge where the members of the 
Directing Staff, the Student Mess President and the Accountant 
were presented to them. Their Majesties then witnessed a present- 
ation of a Police Problem in the Assembly Hall. The problem was one 
which is normally given to every course at the College, and consisted 
of legal problems arising from two workmen stealing a parcel of 
notes from the empty house in which they were working. The notes 
subsequently turned out to be false. Their Majesties had a few words 
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with the members of the Directing Staff who were the actors in this 
little play, and were much amused and interested by this form of 
instruction. The King and Queen, Guests and students then went 
to the front lawn where an interesting display of the work of Police 
Dogs was staged by the Metropolitan Police under the direction 
of Captain J. M. Rymer-Jones who introduced the dogs and gave 
a running commentary on their work. At the conclusion of the 
Dog Demonstration, it was found with very great regret that Their 
Majesties had not enough time to visit the College Museum, which 
was a sad disappointment to many people who had worked very hard 
to get the Museum ready and to stage a really interesting display of 
exhibits. Their Majesties, having looked at the dogs and spoken 
to their handlers moved down the line of students and after saying 
farewell got into their car and left at 3.45 p.m. to take tea with 
the Earl of Warwick. They drove off slowly and were cheered 
by all members of the College and also by the crowd assembled 
in the roadway outside. 


The letter which was received from the King’s Private 
Secretary is published elsewhere in this magazine. 


Very fine records exist of this memorable occasion. A coloured 
film was taken by photographers of the West Riding Constabulary 
and a number of photographs were taken by the press and also by 
the same Police Force. It was a memorable day and everyone at the 
College has drawn immense inspiration from this Royal Visit and 
all feel extremely proud that by their gracious act Their Majesties 
honoured the Police College and also the Police Service as a whole. 
The students of the Junior Course in residence at the time have 
presented the College with a most beautiful album bound in blue 
leather with the silver crest on the front which contains a complete 
pictorial record of the visit. This album mounted on an oak stand, 
made by a student on the Course, will be placed in the Museum as a 
permanent memento of this great occasion. It was a day that 
will live long in the memory of all who were present. 
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Police College Museum 


Inaugural Exhibition 


by J. Burkett, F.L.A., Librarian-Curator. 


Tae opening of the Police College Museum marks a further 
milestone in the development of higher training for the Police 
Service. Like the adjoining College Library, the Museum is housed in 
a single storey building which has been adapted and equipped with 
lighted show cases and display panels. The inaugural exhibition, 
prepared in time for the visit to the College of Their Majesties the 
King and Queen on April 5th, was made possible by the co-operation 
of the many Chief Officers of Police in this Country and other 
collectors who volunteered to loan items for display. The aim of the 
exhibition was to make it, to some degree, a microcosm of future 
plans. Although assembled within a short space of time, there were 
sufficient exhibits to make a representative display ranging from 
the growth of the British Police to current trends in Police or- 
ganisation and housing design. 


A description of some of the specimens displayed will give an 
indication of the material which is being housed in the Museum or 
is being indexed in the Central Register. It is hoped that this register 
at the College will facilitate the loan of display material at any future 
local police exhibitions. 


Police History. 


The historical aspect of the Police was illustrated by tipstaves 
and truncheons, paintings and engravings, early documents, period 
uniforms, medals and badges and other exhibits. 


Tipstaves and truncheons selected from the collection of Sir 
Arthur Dixon had a special association with the growth of the police 
of the Metropolis. Of the specimens representing the old Bow 
Street Public Office, one tipstaff displayed is reputed to have be- 
longed to Townsend. Apart from his tipstaff this Bow Street Runner, 
one of the best known of “ characters’, was also exhibited in 
statuette form. Of the seven Police Offices established under the 
Middlesex and Surrey Justices Act of 1792, Queen Square and 
Worship Street were shown. 


Old coloured prints are always a source of delight and we are 
especially fortunate in having had early police scenes depicted by 
such artists as Rowlandson and Cruikshank. In the section “ Police 
before Peel,” these artists and others were represented by scenes 
showing the Nightguard of eighteenth century London, Marylebone 
Watchhouse as it was in 1800, Bow Street Office in 1808 and an 
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amusing picture of a gambling den, typical of the early 19th century, 
with peace officers entering the door, one of whom displays his tip- 
staff, his symbol of authority. The replacement of the night 
watchmen by ‘‘Peel’s Police’’ was illustrated by an amusing 
print entitled ‘“ The Funeral of the City Watch Boxes” and an 
etching by William Heath “ The Fall of the Charlies.’ Such pictures 
make the period vividly alive and it could be seen how aged and 
infirm were the men employed for the night watch; they made, 
nevertheless, picturesque figures with their capes, staves and 
lanterns. 


The statuette of Sir Robert Peel shown, is a copy of the 
bronze monument erected in 1852 in the Market Place at Bury, his 
birth place. 


By the middle of the nineteenth century the Metropolitan 
Police had become a most efficient Force and in 1851 Mayne was 
given the opportunity of demonstrating his capability in providing 
police protection for the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. A separate 
display was made depicting the police on duty in the building and the 
grounds. It was particularly intcresting to study the Police Notices 
of traffic arrangements and to read the report of the Chief Com- 
missioner on the subject of the 1851 Exhibition. A fuller account of 
police work in connection with the Great Exhibition is given in an 
article in this number of the magazine. 


That the carly development of London’s police force was far 
from smooth, was aptly illustrated by the silver cup which was 
presented in 1834 to each of the 17 jurymen who returned the verdict 
of ‘‘ Justifiable Homicide’ at the inquest on Police Constable Robert 
Culley. P.C. Culley, it may be remembered ,was fatally stabbed 
during the dispersal by the Police of a meeting in Cold Bath Fields, 
in 1833. Public antagonism was still apparent even in 1855 when the 
Police were ordered to clear a large mob in Hyde Park who were 
demonstrating against a Bill for enforcing Sunday observance. 
During the melee that followed, 49 policemen were hurt but no bones 
were broken among the people. ‘ihe cartoon displayed, “A View 
of the Brutal Attack by a Despotic Police,” illustrated the deliberate 
falsification of facts by a certain section of the populace. Other 
pictures showed various scenes in the life of the London Police up 
to 1890. 


The display of original paintings and other specimens of the 
kind collected for the inaugural exhibition greatly facilitate the 
study of Police History, and, in fact, offer an enlivened approach. 
This is true of the early original documents. Among those displayed 
were one of the earliest known manuals on the cuties of constables 
first written by Lambarde in 1583 ; the pamphlets by Henry and 
John Fielding, who did so much to present practical suggestions for 
preventing crime ; a copy of the plan for the suppression of highway- 
men by establishing horse patrols within 12 miles round London ; 
and the rules and regulations of the Bow Street foot patrol of 1824. 
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Early Police Orders, Duty and Occurrence books and records 
of prisoners’ sentences provide first-hand research material and 
among the exhibits were such documents from the Police Forces of 
Birmingham, East Suffolk, Ipswich, Essex, Reading and Lancaster 
County, the City of London and the Metropolitan Police. 


Medals and Badges. 


The collection of medals awarded by the Sovereign since 
1885, to members of the Police Forces of England and Wales, made 
an attractive and colourful display. Of especial interest was the 
George Cross awarded to Mr. Brandon Moss of Coventry Special 
Constabulary in 1940 and two of the King’s Gold Medals presented 
for the prize winning Police Essay. The Special Constabulary of 
England and Wales has long been an organisation of which this 
country is justly proud and the display of representative badges 
collected by Mr. G. R. Paling, who was Commandant of Hove Special 
Constabulary from 1939 to 1947, made a unique feature. 


The Colonial Police Forces were represented by medals for 
Gallantry, Meritorious Service and Long Service, and included the 
former African Police Medal, the Burma and Hong Kong Police 
Medals. 


Police Architecture. 


The display of photographs, coloured drawings, plans and 
scale models of “Police Buildings’? in the Museum and in the 
annexes provided material for a fruitful comparative study of the 
progress that has been made by Police Authorities in England and 
Wales. It was interesting to observe the way in which different 
forces had interpreted the recommendations made by the Police 
Post-War Committee in 1946 to suit particular local requirements. 
The need for houses to harmonise with the local scene was illustrated 
by the police houses built at Broadway in the Cotswolds and by 
others built in rural districts of the Isle of Wight. Joint use of a 
building by the Police and Fire Service demonstrated the economic 
utilisation of land, and a model of a new sub-divisional police 
station in Hertfordshire showed how, by careful planning, available 
land of a particular shape could be most suitably adapted. 


The display included examples of section houses and hostels 
specially designed for crowded Metropolitan districts, county police 
headquarters in adapted premises, new divisional and sub-divisional 
stations and, by way of contrast, existing borough police stations 
which were erected during the Victorian period. 


Since 1945, police authorities have built 4,000 new buildings 
and purchased 1,000 more for occupation by policemen. Uniformity 
of style is apparent in some cases, and variety of architecture is 
noticeable in others. The exhibition showed representative examples 
of new rural police houses, some with offices attached ; houses on 
large urban estates ; modern terraced houses ; large requisitioned 
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houses converted into flats and houses built for senior officers. The 
wide range of police architecture extended to plans and photographs 
of Training Centres and of particular interest was the new Detective 
Training School at Bishopgarth, Wakefield, which made provision for 
a specially equipped lecture theatre. 


Road Safety. 


The importance of combating the increasing number of road 
accidents was particularly evident in the ingenuity shown by police 
in attempting to drive home to the public, both adults and children, 
the serious nature of the problem. In the selection of methods used, 
exhibits ranged from elaborate models to simple and inexpensive 
propaganda. Most fascinating of all was the model made by the City 
of Glasgow Police of a town in which mice had been trained to cross 
busy roads from houses to playgrounds by using pedestrian crossings. 
The electrically operated ‘‘ synchropics ”’ and the “ talking ’’ beacon 
attracted attention. Other methods illustrated the introduction of 
propaganda by means of milk bottle tops, book marks, Xmas cards 
and ‘‘ Road Safety ’’ comics for children. Of the many kinds of 
demonstrations to children, cycle proficiency tests, ‘‘ Have a go” 
and ‘“‘Quiz” competitions between schools were represented. 


Scientific Aids. 


The many aspects of the work of the Home Office Forensic 
Science Laboratories in aiding the police by scientific investigation, 
could not be fully represented in the limited space available. Never- 
theless, an attempt was made to illustrate some of the main features 
and to emphasise certain specialities undertaken such as the 
investigation of arson, scientific examination of typewriting and the 
detection of forgeries. The painstaking day to day work in sifting 
material for evidence of identification was admirably illustrated in 
such specimens as the larceny of wheat and safebreaking by ex- 
plosives. The numerous cases of road accidents that pass through 
the Laboratories for consideration were typified by an example of 
manslaughter and another for a ‘‘ drunk in charge.”’ Both illustrated 
identification by spectrographic and microscopic methods. One case 
of considerable interest to police officers, that of Browne and 
Kennedy, was represented by the exhibit showing the identification 
of the cartridge used in the murder of P.C. Gutteridge in Essex in 
1927. An ultra-violet lamp of the fluorescence type, with samples of 
fluorescent stains and ink demonstrated one of the many pieces of 
apparatus used in scientific investigation. 


Criminal Investigation. 


The fingerprint section of the exhibition showed the develop- 
ment made in the identification of criminals from the early 
daguerrotype photographs (1860-1870) and the Bertillon anthro- 
pometric system of measurement adopted by New Scotland Yard in 
1894. When it is remembered that not only did it take about half an 
hour to complete a criminal’s measurements but that the keeping of 
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records was complex, it is not suprising that this method was 
abandoned in rgo1 in favour of the fingerprint system introduced 
by Sir Edward Henry. Previous to this date, and for several years, 
Henry had been carrying out research in India and specimens of the 
forms used by him were displayed. One exhibit gave details of the 
first Birmingham case of identification by fingerprints in September 
1905. Charts were included that showed the standard patterns, 
infallibility and immutability of fingerprints and evidence that 
fingerprints are no indication of race, sex or character. 


The display included excellent illustrations of the large 
scale organisation employed in solving the “ Blackburn Baby ”’ 
murder of 1948. 


Publications and Communications. 


The Cevelopment of police publications from the time of 
Sir John Fielding was illustrated by the ‘‘ Covent Garden Journal,” 
early copies of ‘“ Hue and Cry,” and “ Police Gazette” and the 
present day methods of producing and distributing the “ Police 
Gazette ’’ at New Scotland Yard. 


The earliest stage in the development of communications was 
represented by the Cooke and Wheatstone telegraph in use at 
Paddington Railway Station in 1845 and on which a message was 
received from Slough giving a description of a murderer, John 
Tawell, who was at the time, travelling by train from Slough to 
Paddington. He was recognised from the description and duly 
arrested at Paddington. This incident did much to establish the use 
of the electric telegraph. This was a contrast to a specimen of one of 
the latest type burglar alarm systems installed in many business 
establishments in this country. 


A photographic display showed types of various information 
rooms that are in use at a number of Police Headquarters. 


Many of the exhibits in the inaugural exhibition were on loan 
but the small number that were presented will form the nucleus 
of the Museum stock that will eventually become available for loan 
to other exhibitors whenever the need arises. Now that the type and 
range of subjects that are to be displayed from time to tim? has been 
demonstrated it is hoped that all Police Forces will eventually 
submit registration forms giving details of all possible exhibits that 
will enable every aspect of Police work to be adequately shown. 


The inaugural display created considerable interest and has 
been extremely popular with the visitors to the College, and it 
is hoped police officers and others interested in the police, will assist 
in the further development of the Police College Museum. 
Information as to police documents, photographs, models and the 
like will be invaluable to the Museum itself and to Police Officers and 
Police Forces of this Country and the Colonies. 
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Police at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 
by Chief Inspector T. C. Williams, Directing Staff. * 


‘Punch’ recently invited its readers to reflect upon the 
economic significance of the so-called ‘ vertical feature ’ of the current 
South Bank Exhibition, which is to be seen poised over the site, as 
‘Punch’ puts it, ‘ without visible means of support.’ 


The severest critic of the spirit of festival, however, cannot 
dispute the solid foundations of value and sagacious planning which 
went to make the Great Exhibition of a hundred years ago a paying 
proposition and a model for all time. 


A remarkable blend of broad vision and energetic attention to 
detail characterises all the arrangements made by those responsible 
for the preparation and smooth running of the Exhibition. But 
nowhere is this more to be seen than in the Police arrangements. 


These were in the hands of Mayne—then plain Mr., but soon 
to be Sir Richard—the Chief Commissioner of Police of the Metro- 
polis. Throughout his association with the vast project Mayne 
displayed his characteristic patience, pertinacity, tact and energy— 
and a profound understanding of the functions and capabilities of the 
Force under his command. Hundreds of memoranda, letters and 
instructions remain today in the files at New Scotland Yard, many 
of them in his own sprawling hand, and all models of restraint and 
firmness. 


It was no matter of course in 1851 that the Police should take 
responsibility for the safety of the exhibits and the visitors from 
home and overseas ; there were strong arguments put forward for 
leaving the matter in the hands of the military. Revolution had 
swept Europe since 1848; even in this country, the bogey of 
Chartism had only just been laid to rest. Furthermore, the Police 
were a comparatively new institution, and had little or no experience 
of the kind required for such an enormous task. 


The Exhibition Commissioners themselves were tempted to 
take no chances ; continental republicanism, they thought, could 
only be kept at bay by the army, and eight-foot railings. Even after 
Mayne had been given the job, with his force of a little over 5,000 
men, the Duke of Wellington discreetly drafted 10,000 troops into 
the London district;“) they were, however, never used, except for 
the opening ceremony, and, in a small way, as sentries at the 
Exhibition—where their conduct on one occasion was hardly 
gratifying to the Duke. 

(1) Sir Henry Cole, ‘ Fifty Years of Public Work.’ 


*The writer gratefully acknowledges the kind assistance tn the 
preparation of this paper given by Mr. C. R. D. PULLING, of the 
Metropolitan Police Office, by Mr. C. H. GIBBS-SMITH, of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and by Mr. W. D. STURCH, of the 
Royal Commission of the Exhibition of 1851. 
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(ItLustratED Lonpon News) 


Traffic at Hyde Park Corner—a ‘shilling day °*. 


General View Westwards along South Front of Building. 
Both the park-keeper’s lodge and Mayne’s New Station can just be seen on left. 
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However, Mayne’s suggestion @) that it was a Police matter 
finally carried the day, and Mayne at once asked the Secretary of 
State, Sir George Grey, for an increase in his establishment. At that 
time there were 18 Superintendents, 124 Inspectors, 587 Sergeants 
and 4,807 Constables—a total of 5,536 of all ranks ; Mayne asked for 
an extra 500 men. As he put it, he realised ‘ that it must be expected 
from the unprecedented character of the Exhilition, and the invitation 
given to the whole world to take part in it, that a vastly greater number 
of persons would be induced to visit this Metropolis than have ever becn 
brought together on any previous occasion, such an assemblage 
necessarily increasing in an tmmense degree the responsibility and 
labours of the Police. Large and continuing demands on the Police 
would thus be made for measures of observation and precaution ; 
provision must be made for the protection, by day and by night, of the 
Exhibition Building, the safety of the property of such enormous value 
deposited in it, and the protection of visitors from theft, insult, etc.’3) 


Mayne’s request for an increase was passed by Sir George Grey 
to the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition—for, after all, they 
would have to pay for this Police protection. Their reply was 
remarkable. In the first place, they said, if the expected two million 
visitors came to London for the Exhibition, and each visitor stayed 
two days, there would be an average effective increase in London’s 
population of 1 in 80; an equivalent increase in the strength of the 
Police—that is to say, 63 men—would be quite sufficient to deal with 
the general situation. In the second place, the special problem of the 
security of the Building could be adequately dealt with by a corps 
of pensioned policemen. This attitude is so at variance with their 
former demand for military protection that it is clear that the Royal 
Commissioners’ counsels were sometimes deeply divided. 


Mayne’s reply to this casuistry was brief, but devastating. 
The suggestion that an increase of 63 men would be sufficient was 
ignored ; and the idea of a corps of pensioned policemen was routed 
by a remark that, of the 552 pensioners then living, nearly all were so 
worn out or disabled as to be quite useless.“) He won his point— 
indeed, he did more, for he was granted an increase of 13 Inspectors, 
51 Sergeants and 1,031 Constables as from 1st January, 1851, a total 
of 1,095 of all ranks. At the same time, the City Force was increased 
from 567 of all ranks to 677 of all ranks—an increase of IIo. 


The new vacancies were not, however, filled at once ; it was 
not until nearly the end of April, 1851, that Mayne temporarily 
promoted 13 Sergeants to Inspector and 51 Constables to Sergeant ; 
they reverted to their former ranks on 12th December, 1851.'5) 


By the time the point was settled, it was well into November, 
1850. The Exhibition was to be opened in state by Her Majesty on 
ist May, 1851. But Police duties must commence before then, for 
the exhibits, many of them of great value, were to start arriving on 
11th February, 1851, and they must be guarded. 
(2) Metropolitan Police Registry Papers ; letter dated 5.11.1850. 
(3) Report to the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition, dated 7.2.1852. 


) 
(4) Metropolitan Police Registry Papers; memorandum dated 8.11.1850. 
(5) Police Orders, 26.4.1851, 28.4.1851 and 5.11.1851. 
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Mayne’s first problem was to create a base of operations. 
There does not appear to have been a Police Station in Hyde Park at 
that time ; and presumably space was too precious to allow a Station 
to be set up within the glass walls of the Building itself—although a 
small Police post was provided inside the South, or Main entrance. 


Mayne therefore obtained permission, after an astonishing 
amount of circumlocution, from the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Works, who controlled Hyde Park then, to build a small Police 
Station at the Princes Gate entrance to the Park from Knightsbridge, 
a few yards from the South entrance to the Exhibition Building. 
There was alreacly a park-keeper’s lodge there, on one side of the 
gate ; the New Station, as it was called, was on the other, and was a 
replica of it. It cost {800 to build, and provided 2 cells, and a 
basement room, which could be used for prisoners, the Police 
Reserve, or occasional meals. It was also fitted with communications 
in the form of Electric Telegraph to the Main entrance of the 
Building, and to Scotland Yard. After the Exhibition was over, 
Mayne sold it back to the Chief Commissioner of Wood and Works— 
though the records do not show the price. The building is still 
standing, and is in use as a park keeper’s lodge. Despite alterations 
necessary to convert it to residential use, the structural features 
remain—-the small entrance room, the stairs leading down to a 
larger room (now used as a kitchen-living room), and the enclosed 
basement-yard at the back. The tradition of its former use as a 
police station during the Great Exhibition is still current among 
the park-keepers of today. 


The next task was to build up the Police control and the 
personnel. Mayne decided to start in a small way, and increase the 
force as the demand grew. 


On toth February, 1851, therefore, the following Police 
Order appeared : ‘ Superintendent Pearce, of F Division, will take 
charge of the Exhibition Building tomorrow, and until further orders, 
with 3 Inspectors, 5 Sergeants and 50 Constables, and make such 
arrangements for the duties of the Police as will ensure the safety of the 
property of the exhibitors on arrival at the Building ; he will report 
to the Commissioners at any time when it ts desirable that any augment- 
ation of the Police should be made.” 


This force under Pearce was subequently increased, by stages 
over the next two and a half months, to its final, and so to speak 
standard strength of 4 Inspectors, 25 Sergeants and 334 Constables. 
This was the number engaged throughout the Exhibition, which 
closed finally on 15th October, 1851, excepting for increases for 
special occasions, such as the ceremonial opening by the Queen, 
and the ‘shilling days,’ as they were called, when the price of 
admission was reduced to allow the working classes to attend. 


With this force, Pearce had to control a building whose floor 
space was 1g acres, which contained property on display to the value 


(6) Metropolitan Police Registry Papers ; memorandum dated 15.1.1851. 
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of {2m—exclusive of the Koh-i-Noor Diamond—and which was 
visited by over 6 million people, at an average rate of 43,000 a day— 
with as many as 109,000 on one occasion. 


Mayne supplemented this force of Metropolitan officers and 
men by a party of Police from the principal provincial cities of 
Great Britain and from certain foreign cities. From Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle and Cambridge came 
2 officers each ; and from Lyons, Rouen, Marseilles, Paris, New York, 
Magdeburg, Frankfurt, Carlsruhe, Berlin, Breslau, Cologne, Vienna 
and Brussels came a total of 34 officers. They were placed under the 
control of, and had to report daily to, a Major Paschal, who was 
retained at a guinea a day by Mayne for the purpose, being given 
the rank of Assistant Inspecting Superintendent; in Mayne’s 
words, he was ‘ well qualified for the duties, and by knowledge of 
foreign languages able to communicate with strangers of other 
Countries.’ 


These foreign and provincial officers were supposed to watch 
out for criminals from their own regions, and they were provided 
with lists of likely thieves. It seems probable, however, that this 
arrangement was little more than window dressing, for it cannot be 
said that they produced startling results ; perhaps their function was 
deterrent. At any rate, their reports are almost uniformly negative. 
Some were of such high rank—Majors from Berlin, Chief Inspectors 
from New York—that in Mayne’s opinion they were ‘ above their 
duties.’ Some, on the other hand, were inefficient, as the men from 
Frankfurt, who, as soon as they had arrived at their lodgings, were 
relieved ‘ by some adroit thieves of their luggage and papers, which 
happened to contain the descriptions of several famous German 
thieves whom they had been ordered to seek out and observe.’ (9) 


In addition, to deal with any possible cases produced by these 
foreign policemen, Mayne enrolled a number of interpreters, at 
thirty shillings a week, and posted them to certain Police Courts. 


It was soon apparent that these men did not justify their 
expense, and the number of the Police was soon reduced to 5 pro- 
vincial and 8 foreign officers, and the interpreters were dismissed. 
Several of the interpreters wrote indignant letters to Mayne, 
demanding compensation for being dismissed at short notice ; but 
they got no satisfaction. 


Paschal, however, carried out his duties to Mayne’s complete 
satisfaction, for, after the Exhibition was all over, he was retained 
on the strength of the Force, as Assistant Inspecting 
Superintendent, in charge of Common Lodging House records at the 
Yard ; instructions appear in Police Orders as late as 19th November, 
1851, for Superintendents to render reports to him on the subject. 
He finally left the Police employment with a splendid testimonial 
from Mayne. (9) 


(7) Report to the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition, dated 7.2.1852. 
(8) Metropolitan Police Registry Papers. 

(9) ‘The Great Exhibition of 1851,’ H.M. Stationery Office. 
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The arrangement of the duties generally was, as the Police 
Order indicates, left to Pearce. Mayne was far too good a leader and 
administrator to keep a dog and bark himself. The day-to-day 
details have not survived, but there is no question but that they 
were highly efficient. Pearce must have been a man with imagination 
and notable powers of leadership. To a task for which there were no 
‘ previous papers ’ to turn to for guidance, he seems to have brought 
a real police ability. He joined the Foot Patrols at Bow Street in 
1825, before the Metropolitan Police Force was formed. After 
serving at Bow Street as Foot Patrol, Constable, Sergeant and In- 
spector, he was promoted Superintendent of that Division (then 
known as “ F’’) in 1844. In the next year, when Superintendents 
throughout the Metropolitan Police District were directed to select 
two intelligent Constables from their Divisions to form a sort of 
flying column to deal with a wave of felonies all over the Police 
District, Pearce was put in charge of this body. He was pensioned in 
1855, on the grounds of “ infirmity of body,” at {166 a year. 


Two incidents, however, do give some idea of the smooth 
working of Pearce’s arrangements. 


Sir Henry Cole, an Exhibition official relates how the Police 
on night duty wore list shoes, and ‘just sufficient lighting was used 
to show movement in the Building. One might a party of Russian 
savans had been dining with Dr. Lindley (an officeal) and expressed 
a wish to see how the night watching was done without soldiers, whose 
absence astonished them. So the Russians were admitted to the Building, 
and proceeded down the nave in the dim light to the Russian Court. 
They saw nobody. They exclaimed, “ How wonderful! We could take 
away this Moscow casket, worth thousands of pounds, and no-one to 
prevent us!’ The moment they turned round, they were surprised to 
find themselves surrounded by a dozen policemen ready to capture 
them,’ 


The same author tells us that, on 7th October, 1851, there was 
a record attendance of 109,000 visitors. When there were 93,000 
visitors packed into the Building, the Duke of Wellington came and 
insisted, against the advice of the Police, on walking up the nave. 
‘He was recognised, and the crowds started to cheer him. Distant 
crowds became alarmed, and raised the cry that the Building was falling. 
There was a rush, fortunately, six policemen had followed the Duke, 
and literally carried him off, pale and indignant, by the side passages . . 
.... The crowds upset a stand of French Palissy ware, and the first 
persons to get out of the Building were the sentries’*?)—conduct which 
would have increased the Duke’s agitation, had he known. 


Little is known of the normal daily arrangements, except 
that the men had to be on duty for ten hours—from 9.30 a.m. to 
7.30 p.m.—and had to travel between their Divisions and Hyde 
Park at their own expense. (3) There is, however, a fairly clear 
picture of the steps taken to deal with two special occasions—the 
opening day, and the shilling days. 

(11) Sir Henry Cole, ‘ Fifty Years of Public Work.’ 
(12) Sir Henry Cole, ‘ Fifty Years of Public Work.’ 
(43) Charles Reith. 
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: The opening day was a severe test, but Mayne was not dis- 
mayed. For all purposes—lining the route from Buckingham Palace 
to the Exhibition, for the Park and around the Building, for the 
interior of the Building itself, and for Reserves—Mayne used a total 
of all ranks of 2,183, out of a Force of little over 6,000. These 
officers and men were disposed as in the following table :-— 
Supt. Inspr. PS. P.C. Total. 


Lining the Route... 7 13 36 700 756 
In the Park 2 10 39 493 544 
In the Building I 5 35 504 545 
Reserves vei ats 5 8 180 193 
Plain Clothes sie I 60 61 
Issuing Tickets in Building I 23 60 84 


TOTAL ... Set ae 10 35. 141 1997218374) 


Perhaps Mayne had over-organised matters ; atany rate, all 
went without a hitch. Her Majesty records in her private diary that 
there was not one accident, nor one Police Report, although there 
were 25,000 people in the Building, and between 500,000 and 
700,000 people in the Park. The Secretary of State acknowledged 
the valuable services of Police on this occasion by awarding gratuities 
to the men who had been on duty on that day, on the following 
scale :(%5) 


Superintendents we Se 
Inspectors gas.’ “2/6 
Sergeants 7 ae 12 
Constables Sex we oIf- 


Pearce’s arrangements in the Building continued satisfactorily 
until the first of the shilling days, on 26th May, 185x. A great 
increase in the number of visitors was expected, and Mayne had 
to strengthen the arrangements —- although it turned out that 
visitors had read so much about the expected crowds that they 
stayed away, and for the first day or two Police were more in 
evidence than visitors. 


It was agreed that the largest safe number that could be 
admitted into the Building at one time was 50,000 ; Mayne felt that, 
if more were allowed in, circulation might be restricted, and 
dangerous pressures might develop. 


The plan of policing had, therefore, to be modified. Pearce’s 
force was increased to 12 Inspectors, 31 Sergeants and 435 Constables 
—a total of all ranks of 478. In addition to the 3 Inspectors who had 
hitherto been in charge each of a section of the Building, there were 
to be Inspectors specifically responsible for seeing that the circul- 
ation prescribed was kept up—that was, following the sun. They 
were to impress on visitors the necessity for following this line of 
(14) Police Orders, 30.4.1851. 

(15) Police Orders, 12.5.1851. 
(16) Official Popular Guide. 
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Part of the French Section. 
The figure on the left is supposed to be one of the visiting French Police. 
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Another part of the French Section, showing a Metropolitan Officer. 
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movement, and printed notices throughout the Building repeated 
the warning. Although this line of movement was insisted upon at 
first—sometimes with ridiculous results—it was soon found possible 
to dispense with it. 


A Reserve of 6 Constables was kept at the foot of each stair- 
case leading to the galleries; little platforms were specially 
provided. 7) These Constables had strict instructions not to move 
from their posts except under orders from their superior officers, 
even on an alarm of fire; for, as Mayne put it, * nothing is more 
likely to increase the danger and confusion in such cases than the 
Police leaving their posts and acting without combination ; it 1s to be 
remembered, too, that advantage may be taken of their absence to plunder 
or cause mischief, and thateventhe alarm may have been given with that 
object, to draw away the Police and leave the property exposed,’(®) 


The instructions given in the event of fire involved the passing 
of the information from man to man, to the Inspector in charge of the 
nearest entrance ; he would send a message by telegraph to the Main 
entrance, and so to the New Station at Princes Gate. From there, 
they would telegraph to Scotland Yard, Vine Street, King Street 
and Rochester Row Stations, and to various Exhibition officials. 
Mounted patrols or cabs were to be sent to Triumphal Arch, Marble 
Arch, and Marylebone Lane and Walton Street Stations. Tinally, 
Knightsbridge and other barracks had to be informed. During the 
day, the Building was to be cleared of visitors, and the property 
removed to a place of safety. Then the Fire Brigade, consisting of 
200 Sappers, was free to extinguish the fire. These arrangements 
were never put to the test, as the only fire recorded was a bundle of 
cotton waste, and was extinguished by a bucket of water. (19) 


In order to avoid the overcrowding he so much feared, Mayne 
directed Pearce to keep a check on the numbers of visitors entering 
by each door ; for this purpose the telegraph connecting the three 
entrances was to be used. When the total number of visitors from 
each entrance amounted to 50,000, all the doors were to be shut. 
Printed notices were to be posted at the doors, and on boards in the 
Park as far as the crowds extended, and at the Park gates, and along 
Piccadilly, Knightsbridge and nearby streets. 


Telegrams were then to be sent to Scotland Yard, and thence 
to the railway termini. The telegraph was a new device in those days, 
and, as an additional precaution, a large black ball was to be 
hoisted on a pole on the roof of the Building, to give notice to the 
Police on duty in the Park and at the New Station that the Building 
was full.(2°) But this device was never used ; indeed, it was found that 
even with g3,000 persons in the Building at one time, it was ‘ never 
so crowded as a lady’s successful soiree.’(#") 


(17) Police Orders, 25.5.1851. 

(18) Police Orders, 25.5.1851. 

(19) Sir Henry Cole, ‘ Fifty Years of Public Work.’ 
(20) Sir Henry Cole, ‘ Fifty Years of Public Work.’ 
(21) 


Sir Henry Cole, ‘ Fifty Years of Public Work.’ 
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These arrangements were perfectly successful. The rather 
more arduous nature of the duties led to an increase in pay for men 
on duty at the Building. As from 26th May, 1851, pay was increased 
as follows :— 

Inspectors, by 10/- a week. 
Sergeants, __,, Bless. 55 
Constables, _,, 5I-5, 


Mayne, in announcing these increases, suggested that changes 
should not be made in the men employed ; this suggestion was made 
an order in August. 


The Queen herself was a frequent visitor to the Exhibition. 
Between ist May, 1851, and the end of July, she paid 32 visits. She 
was so pleased with the Police arrangements, that in August, 1851, 
she presented Pearce with a ‘ very handsome silver teapot,’ and the 
three frincipal Inspectors each received a ‘ handsome gold watch,’ 
as a mark of Her Majesty’s appreciation of the constant intelligence, 
zealand discretion shown by the Police on the occasion of her visits. (22) 


Maynes’s worries, however, were by no means confined to the 
Exhibition Building itself. London was thronged ; it was estimated 
that there were about a million and a half more visitors in London 
than in the previous year ;(3) Mayne graphically illustrates the size 
of the crowds by the figures of visitors to a favourite haunt of 
sightseers, the group of naval and military establishments centred 
around Greenwich—Woolwich Arsenal and Dockyard, Greenwich 
Hospital and Deptford Dockyard ; in 1850, there were 97,000 visitors 
to these places, in 1851, there were 630,o00—an increase of some 
600%. @# 


These crowds of visitors caused the Royal Commissioners 
some concern. In February, 1851, an official wrote to Mayne 
suggesting that a corps of pensioned policemen should be recruited, 
under the command of some responsible person, to meet working- 
class visitors at the railway termini and conduct them to lodgings, 
and also to advise them as to what to see and when to seeit.@5) They 
were to be provided with a distinguishing badge, and a list, to be 
amended daily, of vacant lodgings. But Mayne did not like the idea 
—no doubt he saw extra work for Police in it somewhere—and it was 
finally left to private enterprise, and the general action of Police 
in the streets, to cope with the problem. Indeed, one Constable coped 
too well ; he received a 4d. piece from a civilian for directing him to a 
brothel, and afterwards brought him to the Station on an improper 
charge, and was very properly dismissed from the Service.@® 


(22) Police Orders, 18.8.1851. 

(23) The First Report of the Royal Commissioners, appendix xxix. 
(24) Report to the Royal Commissioners, dated 7.2.1852. 

(25) Metropolitan Police Registry Papers ; letter dated 4.2.1851. 
(26) Police Orders, 22.4.1851. 
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There were other difficulties, some foreseen, some unforeseen. 
As an example of the former, there is the question of street name- 
plates. As far back as 5th February, 1851, Mayne had required 
Superintendents to have a check made of all street name-plates, and 
those that were illegible were to be reported. 


Among difficulties that had not been expected was the traffic 
problem. It would seem that, hitherto, traffic had generally been 
allowed to find its own way about the town. But, as a contemporary 
print shows us, things were getting out of hand, and Police were 
taking steps to control matters. But they cannot have been too 
expert, for, ina rathcr stern Police Order, Mayne refers to complaints 
that he had received from persons riding and driving through the 
streets that they had been unnecessarily interfered with by Police, 
and that the Police, ‘ by holding out their arms to make signals, 
frighten the horses, and that such signals ave not understood.’ The 
Constables are therefore enjoined not to lay hold of horses except in 
cases of necessity, not to hold up the hands so as to frighten the 
horses, and not to indulge in any ‘ uncivil or jeering language.’7) 


Or, again, there was the overloading of omnibuses. Mayne 
had to direct Superintendents to have attention paid to omnibuses, 
and if they were overloaded, or if they did not display the authorised 
number of passengers, summonses were to be issued.29) 


Nor must it be forgotten that, in addition to the duties 
connected with the Exhibition, all the normal ceremonial functions 
of the Metropolis had to be taken care of as usual. Drawing Rooms— 
600 men ; visits to the City—z,o00 men ; visits to the Opera—6oo 
men; Reviews and [luminations in the Parks—6o0o0 men; Race 
meetings—100 men ; all had to be policed. 


But with all these many duties to be seen to, the general 
policing of London seems to have been well done. Figures for 
offences are not very satisfactory from a modern point of view, but 
there are some statistics available which show that, throughout the 
Metropolitan Police District, drunkenness went up by only 2%, 
assaults by only 3.7%, pocket-picking by only 2.5% ; and although 
there were some substantial increases in some of the rarer types of 
offence—e.g., coining, etc., 47%, hackney carriage offences, 11.6%%— 
the total increase in all offences dealt with was only 2.7%. @9) 


Furthermore, although the traffic conditions must have been 
alarming at times, the accident rate seems to have dropped slightly, 


At last the Great Exhibition came to a close, on 15th 
October, 1851. It had been open for a total of 141 days, and through- 
out the Police arrangements had been the admiration of all. Only 
23 offences (minor larcenies) had been reported in the Exhibition 
itself, and there had been 21 arrests, and nearly all the property had 
been recovered. 3° 


Police Orders, 19.6.1851. 


First Report of the Royal Commissioners. 


) 
) Police Orders, 28.6.1851. 
) 
) Ibid. 
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The conduct of the Police drew practical tokens of 
appreciation from the various exhibitors. The following list istaken 
from a report by Pearce after the duty was finished ; 3”) 

Great Britain {8 2s. 6d. 1 shawl, 4 bonnets, 1 penknife, 

1 china cup and saucer, 1 silver 
vinaigrette, I silver watch, 
iz silver teaspoons, 1 metal 


teapot. 

France ... £28 L2s. 2 silver snuff-boxes, 1 bronze 
ornament. 

Germany... £5 ... I wooden snufi-box. 

U.S.A. bus is .. 4 silver watches, g_ pencil 
cases, 4 pocket-books. 

Russia ei wae ... I diamond pin. 

Switzerland ahs ... 6 silver watches. 

Portugal wie £5 

Canada w= £3 3S. 

China Jaen bE 

India .. = 2/6d. 


Pearce reports that these gifts were equitably divided out amongst 
the men ; but he does not make it clear how this was done. 


The Royal Commissioners themselves were well pleased, as 
indeed they should have been. The services of the Police had cost 
them {19,647 17s. 9d.G2) For this sum they had been assured of a 
perfectly controlled and ordered setting for the first International 
Exhibition the world had seen ; and it seems a small price, compared 
with the total cost (£335,742) and the profit (£186,437). 


They signified their appreciation by a princely present to 
the Metropolitan Police of £2,710. Of this sum, Mayne granted 
£2,210 to the officers and men who had performed duty at the Ex- 
hibition, on the following scale :—G3) 

Superintendent Pearce ... £300 

2 other Superintendents  ... £150 between them. 

16 Inspectors tad £260 ‘4 

Sergeants and Constables {£1,500 a ¥ 
The Sergeants and Constables received shares ranging from 15/- up 
to {2 ros., according to the number of days duty they had done. 


Praise poured in from many quarters. In October, 1851, 
Mayne notified the Force that the King of Sardinia had written to 
express his thanks for the services and attention of the Police to the 
Sardinian people who had visited London. Mayne hoped that the 
letter might prove ‘ an additional stimulus for good conduct, and for 
rendering any assistance to Strangers on all future occasions.’(34) 


(31) Metropolitan Police Registry Papers. 
(32) Metropolitan Police Registry Papers. 
(33) Police Orders, 4.12.1851. 
(34) Police Orders, 4.12.1851. 
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Letters also appeared in the press. One to The Times from a 
Frenchman has a familiar ring :—' Will you allow me, Sir, this 
opportunity of saying how much all my countrymen are pleased with 
the conduct of your Policemen ? I am sure all would be happy to join 
in a public testimonial to the effect of proving their approbation.,’35) 


The Royal Commissioners wrote to the Secretary of State, 
expressing the high sense entertained by them of the ‘ admirable 
conduct of the whole of the Police Force employed in connection with the 
Exhibition throughout the entire period during which their services have 
been required, and which has called forth the praise of all persons, 
whether belonging to this Country or from abroad, who have been 
witnesses to their behaviour.’ 


Such praise must have sounded pleasantly enough in the ears 
of Mayne, who less than twenty years before had heard his men called 
‘Peel’s Bloody Gang,’ and who had heard a jury of Londoners 
describe the stabbing of Constable Culley in Calthorpe Street as 
justifiable homicide. One could not wish for a better epilogue to this 
short essay than Mayne’s own simple words with which he presented 
the last letter to his Force :— 

‘The Commissioners ave assured that every man in the Police 
Force will feel proud of the testimony thus borne to the value of their 
services, and tt will always remain a valuable record of the great and 
universally acknowledged merit of the Police Force of the Metropolis on 
so memorable an occasion.’ 


(35) ‘The Great Exhibition of 1851,’ H.M. Stationery Office. 


THE POLICE MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


merits the support of every member of the Service. 
It has assets in excess of £1,700,000 and is represented 
by Authorised Officers in the various Forces throughout 
England, Scotland and Wales. 


The Endowment Scheme of the P.M.A.S. enables a Police 
Officer to save money advantageously and helps him to 
provide for his dependants. A Policy may be obtained 
for a Sum Assured of not more than £500 and an 
abatement of Income Tax can be claimed in respect of 
the premiums payable, which are collected locally. 


Prospectuses containing particulars of assurances granted 
to Police Officers, the Wives of Police Officers and 
Policewomen, and forms of application for membership, 
will be supplied with pleasure by the Secretary of the 
Society at 161, Corporation Street, Birmingham, 4. 
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The Use of the Helicopter 


for Police Duties 


Extracts of a lecture given at the Police College 
by 
L. S. Wigdortchik, AL .R.AeS, 
(British European Airways). 


Dae task of the Helicopter Association is to further the 
helicopter art and we appreciate the opportunity of being able to 
put before the police a summary of helicopter development and 
potential application. We are, however, not really sufficiently 
acquainted with the police problem to be able to envisage the precise 
manner in which the helicopter will become an integral part of police 
work. All we can hope to do is to demonstrate the helicopter’s 
potential to the police so that they can, themselves, determine its 
application. 


The helicopter is the first truly universal vehicle having not 
only the freedom of the air, but also a maximum degree of 
accessibility to the ground. As we see it today, it is likely to super- 
sede all other vehicles between the ranges of 4o—300 miles. This is 
due to its ability to take-off and land in any spot slightly larger than 
its own physical dimensions. The police, in the pursuance of their 
duties, require speedy transportation more than any other civilian 
body in our society. Perhaps the most significant point is that in the 
helicopter, the police have a vehicle which, starting from the centre 
of London, will enable them to reach any part of England within 3 
hours of departure, and this means the actual destination—not an 
aerodrome or railway station. For this type of communication where 
speed is important, the helicopter offers non-stop transportation to 
all parts of the country. 


The present-day helicopter has a speed range from o—120 
miles per hour, and it is unlikely that the same principles of flight 
will allow speeds much in excess of 160 miles per hour. This is due 
to the dissimilar speeds of the advancing and retreating rotor blades 
when in forward flight, which introduces serious limitations. 


The danger of engine failure is such that it is considered 
necessary to have twin-engined helicopters before regular operation 
can be permitted in and out of the centre of cities. However, single- 
engined helicopters may be allowed to use the centre of cities if the 
approach lanes are over rivers where they could make emergency 
landings without crashing into houses. 


The degree of control in flight close to the ground is extremely 
high. Helicopters can hover virtually motionless unless flying in a 
very high or gusty wind. They can be manoeuvred within inches 
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forwards, backwards or sideways. They require certain pilot skull 
and perhaps longer training periods than for aeroplanes, but there is 
no indication that the degree of natural ability required is any greater 


The helicopter can have flotation landing gear which permits 
it to alight on water or land. It can be equipped to carry dinghies, 
lifelines or mechanical hoists to lift persons from the sea, marsh or 
rocky terrain. It can carry airborne, fire-fighting equipment or 
stretcher accommodation for ambulance duties. Radio and blind 
flying aids permit its operation under all weather conditions. 


The helicopter can be equipped to operate from all kinds of 
bases on land or sea. It has a versatility of flight which it is difficult 
to appreciate without having the fortunate experience of having 
flown one. I can do no better to illustrate my point than by 
recounting my own experience. 


When learning to fly the helicopter, I was engaged in a 
long descent towards a spot on which I was to land. A gust of wind 
picked my cap off my head and it flew out of the window. My 
instructor told me to carry on as if nothing had happened. After 
landing, he told me to go and fetch it. I took off, and flew slowly 
back along my approach course close to the ground until I saw the 
cap. Ilanded next to it, got out of the helicopter, restored the cap to 
my head and took off again. 


We are now confident that it is possible to operate helicopters 
under all but the very worst conditions, achieving ultimately, 
higher regularities than have yet been obtained in commercial 
aeroplane operation. There is still much to be done, but there are 
no longer any major unknowns. Thus, the potential user of to- 
morrow’s helicopter—be it civic, private or commercial—is assured 
of real utility and reliability. 


In the last few months, the helicopter field has received a 
greater stimulation than it has ever had before. The helicopter has 
had an enormous success in Korea and its military potential is 
beginning to be appreciated for the first time by the authorities. 
We can be sure, therefore, as a result that the helicopter will be 
developed much faster than previously thought and so that suitable 
types might well become available to the police at an earlier date. 


I should now like to discuss the use of the helicopter by police 
forces. It is as well to recall the history of the use of aeroplanes by 
police forces previously, in order to appreciate what the helicopter 
can offer. Initially, the aeroplane was considered to be of interest 
because of its ability to get a bird’s eye view of traffic problems. In 
the mid nineteen-twenties, work was carried out in the United King- 
dom by means of a captive balloon, but, although indications were 
that the traffic problems could be materially eased in this way, the 
static nature of the observation point was too great a handicap. 
Experiments with aeroplanes showed the opposite—the speed of 
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(By courtesy or Suet. Mex Petroteum Co,, Ltp.) 


New York Police Helicopters in Action. 


the observation point was so great that it was not possible to stay 
over one spot sufficiently long to make accurate observations. 
These two aspects led to the Metropolitan Police carrying out 
experiments with the predecessor of the helicopter, the autogyro, 
in the 1930’s. These experiments were protracted and the classic 
traffic problem, Derby Day, dealt with over several years. The 
scheme was to have the observer in the autogyro in communication 
with the ground patrols by radio so that the traffic could be evenly 
distributed onto the various main roads. The autogyro could fly 
at fairly low speeds, down to 30 m.p.h., and within reasonably close 
proximity to the ground. The experiments proved that consider- 
able assistance could be given, but that the speed, though low, of 
the autogyro, made detailed observation too difficult. The con- 
figuration of the roads, the obstructions at their sides, and the 
undulation of the terrain, were also deterrents to accurate 
observation, particularly as it was not safe to fly too close to the 
ground. Again, the restricted view from the cockpit of the early 
autogyro made it impossible to delegate complete traffic control 
responsibility to the observer. Iinally, the possibility of adverse 
weather and the limitations it then imposed, meant that the 
autogyro could not be relied on for this task. 


All indications were for the helicopter capable of carrying 
two or three observers besides the pilot, so that from this mobile 
and yet static observation point, complete control room respon- 
sibilities could be assumed. It is not difficult to envisage a Bristol 
171, say, equipped as an aerial control room, in complete command 
of a traffic situation, relaying commands to ground patrols by radio. 
A complete chart could be kept in the air, so that we can foresee a 
miniature “ Fighter Command ”’ control table in the air and with 
the Chief Controller actually witnessing the ‘‘ campaign.” 


I have described only some of the experiments which were 
concerned with traffic control. Other work was being done in the 
United Kingdom in relation to other applications of aircraft, such as 
the search for wanted persons or escaped convicts, but few con- 
clusive results were obtained. In one case, a police force enlisted the 
aid of the local Flying Club, but here again, very little was learnt. 
In 1946, helicopters were used on the Isle of Wight to detect and aid 
in the capture of an escaped convict. 


In America, however, several early experiments were made 
with aeroplanes and, as a result, both voluntary and official police 
department aviation organisations set up. The nature of the United 
States with its dispersed townships, its vast tracts of terrain, 
sometimes mountainous, forest land or swamp _ land, 
coupled with violent climatic changes, provided additional require- 
ments for the aeroplane. Rescue, which is an infrequent occurrence 
in the United Kingdom, seems to be a daily liability in many States, 
whilst the pursuit of wanted persons was equally frequent. The New 
York City Police, realising the potential of the aeroplane, formed its 
own aviation department in 1930, and this has been maintained ever 
since, and today we find that they possess three helicopters. New 
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York City and its surrounds, with its large areas divided by wide 
waterways, provides an incomparable field of exploitation to the 
helicopter as an adjunct to the police, and so it is not surprising to 
find that here is the first airborne police force. 


The following extract from a recent statement of the work 
of the New York City Police is an interesting example of what has 
already been done :— 


“The long arm of the law” of the New York City Police 
is no longer confined to the ground. It has extended its protective 
influence into the air over the lives and property of about 12 million 
people within a 50-mile radius of the centre of the city. You have 
only to open the log of the Police Aviation Bureau for any 24-hour 
period—winter or summer to find it filled with interesting and 
exciting incidents—that are all in the line of duty for the flying 
policeman. The real stories behind a single page of prosaic entries are 
something like this :— 


‘An unmanned runaway speedboat was a swift peril to the 
summer water traffic in New York’s Jamaica Bay. Within minutes, 
a green and white Bell helicopter appeared above the boat, adjusted 
its speed to the 35 knots of the runaway boat beneath. A uniformed 
man descended a rope ladder, leaped into the boat and cut.the 
throttle. He then climbed back into the hovering helicopter, which 
then proceeded to the rescue of the two frightened owners, flounder- 
ing in the water not far from the scene. They were picked up, one on 
each float of the helicopter and deposited in their boat, with a 
severe ‘‘ word of advice.” 


‘“Towards evening a Navy jet had a “‘burn out.” The pilot 
jumped as the aircraft hit the water a half-mile beyond the end of 
the runway. The disappearing tail marked the spot and guided a 
helicopter to the pilot. 


‘Still another helicopter was flying a “‘routine” survey of the 
city-bound traffic that flooded the approaches to bridges and tunnels 
leading to Manhattan. It reported bottlenecks, accidents and general 
traffic movement over these many arteries to traffic squad cars for 
diversion, re-routing and ‘‘ mopping up.” 


‘“ Today’s flyingpoliceforce boasts 17 pilots and 10 mechanics. 
All but five were Air Force veterans of World War II. When a 
vacancy occurs, or as additional flight personnel are needed, men are 
chosen from the four annual recruit classes which prepare at the 
Police Academy. Men with the greatest amount of flying time and 
previous police experience are called upon. Additional training is 
given for the helicopter rating. At present, this training is given at 
the Bell Aircraft Company in Buffalo. 


“All aircraft are equipped with 2-way radio covering regular, 
VHF, and special police bands. The police channel is in direct 
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communication with central police headquarters and also with 
every ‘‘prowl”’ or patrol squad car in the city, and all police 
launches patrolling the waters around New York. 


“The advent of the helicopter makes for more versatile police 
use in emergencies. Superior efficiency and manoeuvrability were 
evident in the recent cold winter, when a private pilot, flying a 
Luscombe seaplane from a Flushing Bay base made a cross-wind 
landing in a hidden channel off Long Island Sound, one mile from a 
swamp area, and the aircraft capsised in the freezing water. People 
on land noted the accident and reported it immediately to various 
emergency agencies. In four minutes a heated helicopter had been 
dispatched. The crew located the pilot, pulled him aboard and 
immediately started treatment for shock and exposure during the 
return flight to Floyd Bennett Field. Because of low tide, difficulty 
in locating the craft and rough water, Police Harbour Patrol and 
coastguard boats arrived on the scene four hours later. 


“The Bureau has built up a series of rescue techniques around 
the versatility of the helicopter. These are included in the training 
course as well as extensive ambulance service techniques, first-aid 
and water rescue. An inflatable rubber life raft which is equipped 
with a quick-release device can be attached to the undercarriage 
of the helicopter. In rough weather and high seas, the raft can be 
“blown ”’ into position for rescue by the rotors. A rope ladder may 
also be attached. The helicopter is also equipped to carry two of the 
latest type litter carriers which fit one on each float. These are 
attached in only 30 seconds by two cam levers and a cotter pin. 
When necessary, the battery in the helicopter can be removed to 
the rear and a third passenger may be easily taken aboard. 


“ An 80-watt amplifier is often mounted under the helicopter to 
‘broadcast ’’ storm warnings to boats or advice to the public in 
emergencies. 


“ Recently, a local city ordinance law was passed which 
interprets any violation of Civil Air Regulations as a misdemeanour. 
A low-flying pilot, for instance, may receive a summons and be 
fined from $25 to $100. If the misdemeanour is more flagrant, it is 
then reported to the authorities for review with the possibility of 
revocation of the pilot’s licence as a result. Stunting aircraft, 
aircraft crashes and forced landings are also reported. 


“‘No small item on the work list of the Bureau is aerial 
photography. In addition to regular patrol flights, of which 246 
were made last year, special photo flights are made in co-operation 
with various municipal government departments, e.g. the Depart- 
ment of Correction requires aerial photos of prison sites and 
buildings, valuable in searches for escaped prisoners ; the Board of 
Estimate, Bureau of Real Estate and Department of Public Works 
require photos of land sites which are subject to litigation, potential 
school sites, areas selected for improvement, and boarder properties : 
the Department of Sanitation, in determining the selection of public 
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waste-disposal areas needs to examine sites and surrounding areas ; 
the Fire Department finds useful the detailed aerial maps of fire 
zones and aerial photos of huge fires. 


“ This year, a cloud modification programme, better known as 
“rain making” was initiated. The ‘‘ missions accomplished ” 
ledger for 1949 for the Police Aviation Bureau is as follows :— 


Photo flights ba us be 13 sd ites 21 
Boats in distress or lost “ ti veh 63 
Cross-country (transportation of prisoners « or police 
personnel) an are ted i 

Low flying F bats ae nee nee 87 
Crashes and crash andings as “hs ia aes 23 
Forced landings ... ah, site es wi ee 9 
Persons in water . woe sas she sae 13 
Persons stranded o on rafts or jetties eee ied — 13 
Aircraft over restricted areas i st be 

Search for escaped prisoners... a a5 ost I 
Captive balloons ... fei ei ts was “is 2 
Aerial traffic survey fs vi ey sin ees 32 
Parachute jumpers td 2 
Observation of helicopter landings i in weather, standby 2 


‘In each case, the appropriate action was taken, whether it was 
a case of rescue, investigation, summons to court, or merely stern 
advice and warning. Future plans are being laid now for increased 
civilian defence through expansion of this Bureau and co-ordination 
of duties with other government agencies and the armed services.”’ 


So much for the past. I should like to list the work which, 
with my limited knowledge of police activities, I believe the 
helicopter will perform. There is, firstly, the immediate application 
concerned with problems facing the police today. 


1. Road Traffic. 


The road traffic problem in the United Kingdom is one of the 
most serious in the world. This is due to the number of vehicles per 
head of population and per road mile in the populated areas, not to 
mention the almost complete lack of enlightened planning up to 
the 1930’s, and there is no doubt that the country is facing an ever 
increasing crisis as every day events prove. The solution is not clear. 
Limitations as to the use of vehicles in such cases would be a 
retrograde step. The alternative and acceptable solution is to build 
motor roads and to provide a means of control with the maximum 
appreciation of the problem which only an aerial viewpoint can 
provide. The initiation of a vast new system of motor roads, for 
national reasons, is not likely to appear for at least a decade if not 
longer. But the helicopter is with us today and experiments could be 
started immediately. 


2. Detection of Crime. 


Aerial photography of criminal acts to provide prosecuting 
evidence, has already been undertaken in the United Kingdom. 
Apart from other cases where aeroplanes have been used, we in the 
B.E.A. Helicopter Unit have provided helicopters for this purpose. 
Photographs, so obtained, not only save the time and effort required 
for adequate survey to be carried out, but they also aid detection by 
their entirely superior illustration of the scene of the crime. 


3. Communications. 


The rapid transportation by aeroplane of police detectives 
and police squads has already been employed throughout the world. 
In the United Kingdom, as I have already stated, the helicopter 
brings any point in Jéngland within three hours of Scotland Yard. 
Over twice as fast as the motor car from departure point to des- 
tination, the helicopter will furnish the added advantage of being 
independent of scheduled services. The latter would be an essential 
requirement in view of the constantly varying nature of police work. 


4. Search and Pursuit. 


In the search for missing persons over open country or air 
crashes in mountainous areas, the helicopter would be of high use. 
It would have the ability to keep in close contact with ground 
forces, with or without radio, and to search closely where the 
terrain precluded the use of aeroplanes. Fitted with pontoon 
undercarriage, it could operate from ground, snow, water or swamp. 
Escaped convicts might be easily detected and, moreover, the know- 
ledge that such means existed, might deter would-be escapers. 


In the civil aspect of police duties, lost climbers, swimmers or 
small boats lost at sea, might be found by the helicopter. 


5. Rescue. 


In rescue, the helicopter has already proved itself to be of high 
value and far more lives have been saved by the helicopter, where 
alternative means were not available, than have actually been lost 
in helicopter accidents. The ability of the helicopter to fly in bad 
weather and to operate from any surface, means that the helicopter 
can be brought up to an operating base close to the scene of rescue. 
The injured can be flown direct to the nearest medical aid with the 
minimum of delay and, of course, jolting and discomfort as with 
surface transport. Parties on foot can be directed over the safest 
and quickest route in difficult country, and finally, the helicopter is, 
in many cases, the only way of penetrating to the scene of rescue. 


The foregoing only suggests the beginning of the use of the 
helicopter by the police. We have to consider the broader issues. 
The history of all modes of transport shows that man eventually 
develops his society around their potential, so that they become 
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indispensable to his life. If the police, therefore, are going to perform 
their duty efficiently, then they must be able to be with him in that 
life. When man uses the rivers, then the police have to have river 
patrols ; when man uses motor cars and roads, then the police have 
to have motor patrols. The helicopter, with its great usefulness and 
flexibility, promises to bring the air very much closer to all of us. 
Whereas, in the past, aviation regulations have been enforced by 
bodies other than the police, the advent of the helicopter may mean 
that tomorrow’s policeman will have to understand Air Law and 
enforce it in the air. 


Not only will the police have to regulate aviation traffic, but 
the wide use of helicopters will bring in its train new methods and 
types of crime. The motor car brought many crimes, amongst 
them was the smash and grab wave, and it is possible that the heli- 
copter will do likewise. It does not require very much imagination to 
conjure up some of these new violations. The smuggling of contra- 
band is one example which is likely to prove a serious problem. 


It may be said that we are, as yet, far from the days when 
such problems will arise. Such was the case with the motor car in 
1920—and it is for you to ask yourselves whether full appreciation of 
the road problem at that time might not have eased matters today. 


I cannot urge the police to set up a small force of helicopters, 
but I do suggest to you all that you might with advantage learn as 
much as you can of this new vehicle, and experiment wherever 
feasible with its potential uses. The least that can be done is to 
make sure that all concerned with police development and research 
are kept fully informed as to progress. Arrangements could be made 
to have selected officers sent on helicopter pilot training courses so 
that actual experience is gained of the helicopter’s flight characteris- 
tics and hence its potential. In this way, the germ might be 
implanted and such officers could be given watching briefs in all 
aspects of helicopter development and legislation. 


The true appreciation of the helicopter’s potential to police 
duties will only become apparent when the police themselves 
understand the helicopter. I can only suggest that the Police 
Service might consider the helicopter and its uses as a serious 
research project. 


CANVAS STREAMERS AND BANNERS 
FOR 
SPORTS MEETINGS, EXHIBITIONS, FETES, Etc. 
can be hired from 


REGIONAL PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
38-39, ALBION STREET . BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Phone: COLmore 4122 


Write or phone for details 
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Background to the Emergency 
in Malaya 


by T. Q. Gaffikin 


Assistant Commissioner, I’ederation of Malaya Police. 


Maha. people have asked what is behind the present 
situation in Malaya and what the Police there are doing about it. 
Although much has already been—and more will be—written on 
this subject readers may find it useful to have a concise account of 
the present Emergency—which began in June 1948—and the events 
leading up to it. 


Historical Background. 


In the current struggle for world power between the Com- 
munist bloc and the Western Democracies Malaya occupies a 
position of great strategic importance, as a glance at a world map 
will show. 


The shortest sea-route between the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific passes through Malayan waters: the Straits of Malacca are 
controlled at their northern end by the island of Penang and at 
their southern end by the great sea-port and naval base of Singapore. 
In addition, Singapore is a key junction on the air routes of the world, 
particularly on the Commonwealth lines to Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Throughout history the Malayan peninsula has attracted the 
attention of the great powers of the day. These in the past have 
included the ancient Buddhist kingdom of Sri Vijaya, the little 
known empire of Majapahit in Java, Imperial China, Siam, Portugal, 
Holland, Great Britain and, finally, Japan in the Second World War. 
In fact, it is true to say that Malaya is India’s eastern gateway, 
China’s southern horizon, Indonesia’s continental shield and 
Australia’s northern outpost. Today, on account of its production 
of those vital strategic materials, tin and rubber, it has become 
Britain’s dollar arsenal under post-war trading conditions. 


The city-port of Singapore on an island at the southern tip 
of the peninsula has long been the centre of the great entrepot trade 
of that part of the world embracing Sumatra, Java, Borneo and the 
Indonesian archipelago. As was proved by the Japanese during 
their occupation from 1942 to 1945, Singapore is a natural ad- 
ministrative centre for the whole of this region, and this fact makes 
it a still more attractive prize in the eyes of Communist strategists 
seeking to dominate Asia. 
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Effect of the Japanese Occupation. 


Up to December 1941 the Communist Party in Malaya had 
been an unarmed movement, principally Chinese, seeking to disrupt 
the economy of the country and to capture the nascent Trade 
Unions by a policy of infiltration and exploitation of grievances, real 
or imagined, in the labour forces of the mining and rubber industries 
and their allied trades. The Japanese invasion changed this policy 
overnight. After the British surrender in February 1942 the only 
enemy left facing the Japanese was the hastily organized Communist 
guerilla force, almost wholly made up of Chinese. 


The unpopularity and harshness of the Japanese regime soon 
provided plenty of recruits for these guerilla forces, and arms and 
ammunition abounded throughout the country from the wreck of 
the British retreat. Later the Allies sent support in the form of 
more arms and supplies. In addition officers to train and lead the 
guerillas were sent in to the jungle by parachute or other means ; 
this was the famous Force 136, the organization formed in India 
during the war. 


These guerilla troops, however, appear to have had little 
effect on Japanese plans and dispositions, apart from tying up 
larger occupation forces than would otherwise have been required. 
Very little accurate information exists of the activities of these 
Communist guerillas during the Japanese Occupation. The best 
account of those days is to be found in Lieutenant Colonel Spencer 
Chapman’s well-known book “‘ The Jungle is Neutral’ describing 
the experiences of himself and some other British officers working 
with the guerillas in Central Malaya ; but even this discloses very 
little activity of any military value to the Allied cause on the part 
of these guerillas. 


After the Japanese collapse in mid-August 1945, an extra- 
ordinary situation developed in Malaya. The Japanese ceased to 
administer the country and concentrated their forces preparatory 
to handing over to the incoming British Army. Allied forces which 
were already in their transports waiting for the expected invasion 
of Malaya had to be hurriedly reorganized into Occupation Forces to 
cover not only Malaya, but Indo-China, Siam, Indonesia and Hong 
Kong as well. They did not actually reach Malaya until September 
6th, three weeks after the Japanese surrender. In the meantime 
Communist guerillas had taken control of many parts of the country 
and begun a reign of terror, hunting down collaborators with the 
Japanese and other traitors and suspects, and seizing arms wherever 
available, in some cases from the Police. While it is true that in the 
larger towns uniformed Communists led by British officers of Force 
136 kept a semblance of public order, in the smaller towns and 
villages power was seized by a riff-raff claiming to be Communists of 
one kind or another. “‘ People’s Courts ” (a euphemism for mob rule) 
were set up, which tried and shot out of hand many people accused of 
collaborating. Shops and other property were seized, and in the 
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richest tin mining area of the country an attempt was made to 
prevent the re-opening of the mines by dismantling and hiding the 
machinery ; forced labour was used to transport the heavy pieces of 
machinery to various hiding places, from where they were recovered 
months later by the Police. 


The excesses and partisan behaviour of these gangsters in 
power created a deep impression on all law-abiding sections of the 
community, particularly the Malays who were seriously alarmed at 
the ease with which a handful of armed Chinese could seize control. 
This period of helplessness and terror is still remembered with bitter- 
ness by the Malays, and probably accounts in large measure for 
their ready response to the call for Special Constables when the 
present Emergency broke out. 


On the arrival of British forces in strength in September 1945, 
the Communist leaders abandoned their hopes of setting up a 
Communist administration under the control of the resistance forces, 
which had been known as the Malayan Peoples Anti-Japanese Army 
(M.P.A.J.A.). This ‘‘ Army” was formally disbanded and some 
6,800 members handed in their arms and received a gratuity and 
certificate of discharge from the British forces. There is now little 
doubt, however, that there was in being at the same time another 
and secret force, with hidden supplies of arms, whose existence was 
concealed from British liaison officers, and that this organization was 
kept up clandestinely. The M.P.A.J.A. did not entirely disappear, 
as it was permitted to organize an ‘“‘ Ex-Service Comrades 
Association,”’ with branches in every town and village. 


Conditions after Liberation. 


Civil Government took over from the British Military 
Administration in Malaya on ist April 1946, by which time the 
country as a whole was pacified and under control. There was 
naturally a great deal of destitution and misery, the aftermath of 
three and a half years of enemy occupation, which in its turn pro- 
duced a far greater degree of lawlessness than before the war. 


Owing to the decision not to re-enact the Societies Enactment 
in its pre-war form (which required that all Associations should 
apply for registration, and declared that all unregistered Associations 
or those which were refused registration were unlawful), the Malayan 
Communist Party found itself for the first time in its history able to 
come into the open as a political body. It used its new-found freedom 
to carry on its perennial policy of gaining control of labour through- 
out the country, and to this end set out to secure for its members 
as many key positions as possible in the newly-formed Trade 
Unions, which the Government was fostering. In particular, the 
Communists strove to establish associations of Unions or General 
Labour Unions, under their own control and direction, which would 
allow them to organize strikes on the largest possible scale. This 
policy culminated in the formation of the Pan-Malayan Federation 
of Trade Unions, which was a federation of General Labour Unions 
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entirely under Communist control. These were not Trade Unions 
in the true sense, but were a weapon of political agitation, extorting 
funds for party purposes from the labour forces of the country, as 
well as a means of staging strikes and carrying out political agitation 
whenever it suited the party to do so. 


Another important activity during this period was the 
extension of Communist control over the mass of Chinese squatters 
which had spread over great tracts of the country after the war. 


The Squatter Problem. 


Without knowledge of the squatter situation in Malaya it is 
impossible to understand the background to the Emergency. The 
term ‘‘Squatter” here denotes a Chinese subsistence-farmer, 
generally in occupation of land to which he has no lawful title and on 
which he and his family have “ squatted,’ cleared the jungle, planted 
cash crops and vegetables and built a hut. These people were 
formerly known as vegetable-gardeners, and while their numbers 
increased in the great slumps of the 1930’s, they were enormously 
swollen during the Japanese Occupation by out-of-work coolies 
from the mines and estates and by an exodus from the towns. They 
cleared large tracts of land—felling valuable timber reserves in the 
process—spread into localities hitherto free from them, and multi- 
plied rapidly. By 1948 they were believed to number around 500,000 
and they were for the most part entirely unadministered, spoke little 
or no Malay and lived quite apart from the stream of life of the rest 
of the community. The problem they posed was recognized by the 
Government, but the scope and cost of the measures necessary to 
bring them under control and to extend adequate administration 
to such areas was beyond the resources available at that time. 


During this period prior to the outbreak of the Emergency, 
the Malayan Communist Party exhorted the squatters to ‘“ grow 
more food,” advice which was entirely in accord with that given by 
Government itself ; but, as later events were to prove, it was given 
for a very different purpose. Today, as will be shown later, these 
squatter areas with their vegetables, crops and supplies of pork and 
poultry, form the Base Areas from which the guerillas draw their 
supplies of food and replenish their ranks with fresh recruits. 


Beginning of the Emergency. 


By 1948 a great deal of rehabilitation and reconditioning of 
plant and buildings in the mining and planting industries had been 
done, the country had settled down to post-war conditions, and it 
was clear to the Communists that their bid for power by seizing 
control of the Trade Unions had failed. This was in spite of a wave 
of strikes and labour unrest all over the country in early 1948, 
accompanied in some cases by violence, intimidation and extortion, 
organized by the Pan-Malayan Federation of Trade Unions (P.M. 
F.T.U)). 
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In May 1948 the Government moved decisively against the 
P.M.F.T.U. by enacting legislation which restricted the office- 
bearers (except the Secretary) of Trade Unions to persons who had 
had a minimum of 3 years experience of the industry concerned ; 
prevented persons convicted of extortion, intimidation and similar 
crimes from holding such offices ; and, finally, prohibited the feder- 
ation of Trade Unions except upen an industrial or occupational 
basis. These measures effectively countered the Communists’ 
tactics of gaining control of legitimate Unions. However, by the 
time that stage had been reached they had already decided to 
abandon their tactics of infiltration in favour of an open guerilla 
campaign, and no effort was made by the P.M.F'.T.U. or its satellites 
to comply with the new requirements. 


It is believed that as early as March 1948 the Executive 
Committee of the Malayan Communist Party had purged itself of 
its more moderate members, and control had passed to the ex- 
tremists who decided upon an armed revolt to seize power, preceded 
by widespread unrest and labour agitation throughout the country. 


In early June 1948, as a result of the murders of three 
Chinese Kuomintang leaders (Nationalists, and supporters of Chiang 
Kai Shek) in Johore, and the murder in one day of three European 
planters in Perak, together with other outrages and acts of violence, 
the Government declared the state of Emergency which exists to 
this day, at first in the States of Johore and Perak only, but by 
18th June extended to cover the whole of the Federation of Malaya. 
The guerilla campaign of banditry, assassination, arson and sabotage 
had begun, conducted for the most part by alien Chinese immigrants. 


Communist Strategy. 


The timing of the revolt in Malaya and its relation to Com- 
munist world strategy are outside the scope of this article. It is, 
however, easy to see the value to other Communist powers of a 
guerilla campaign in a distant but vital theatre, whereby an 
appreciable part of the present limited armed strength of the United 
Kingdom is tied down in an expensive and exhausting struggle 
with a nimble and elusive enemy, and at no great cost of men or 
material to the other side. 


The declared aim of the Malayan Communists in their 
present armed revolt was the establishment of ‘‘ Liberated Areas,”’ 
or small Communist Republics in various parts of the country, as a 
preliminary to the total overthrow of the authority of the 
Government. The factors on which the leaders relied for success 
were :— 

(a) The disillusionment and economic dislocation left by the 
Japanese Occupation of South East Asia, particularly the 
unprecedented shortage and high price of rice and other basic 
foodstuffs. This had gravely affected living conditions in 
Malaya, which cannot from its own resources feed its present 
population. 
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(0) The ease with which a largely unlettered and _ politically 
uneducated Oriental population can be terrorised into silence 
and acquiescence by a small but ruthless minority prepared to 
use extreme measures freely. 


(c) The difficult terrain, which favours the movement of small 
mobile bands of guerillas, lightly equipped and living off the 
country, and at the same time handicaps more orthodox troops. 
Some 72% of the country is still covered in jungle, communi- 
cations apart from the trunk roads and the railway are poor, 
and even areas cleared of jungle, such as rubber estates and 
other plantations, provide deep cover, very short range of vision 
and ample concealment for large or small bodies of armed men. 
It is, in short, perfect country for ambush. 


Communist Tactics. 


From the conduct of their campaign by the Communists, 
three principal objectives can be discerned. These are :— 
(i) The destruction of the prestige, political authority and 
administrative machinery of the Government. 
(ii) The crippling of the existing economic system and the taking 
over by themselves of its remains. 
(ii) The integration into the Communist fold and subsequent 
welding into a single Communist state of the various races and 
communities which make up Malaya’s very mixed population. 


In pursuit of the first aim, that of destroying the authority of 
Government, they carry out assassinations of Police officers, 
Government officials at all levels (including an unsuccessful attempt 
by bomb on the life of the Governor of Singapore), leaders of political 
associations loyal to the Government, loyal citizens who have 
volunteered information and police agents. At one time they 
singled out for special attack photographers engaged in the National 
Registration scheme for the issue of Identity Cards to the population. 
This activity they dub “ traitor-extermination duty’ and their 
victims and potential victims are referred to opprobriously as 
“Running Dogs of the Government” (a term of the strongest 
contempt). They also carry on an active clandestine propaganda 
campaign on a considerable scale mainly by means of crudely 
mimeographed pamphlets varying from dissertations on the Marxian 
theory of Communism to plain threats of murder and demands for 
extortion money and other forms of intimidation. 


Against the economic system they have probably made their 
main efforts. These have included attacks (sometimes in strengths 
of a hundred men or more) on rubber estates and tin mines with the 
objects of burning down the buildings and destroying vital plant and 
machinery ; murdering managers, key personnel and other loyal 
staff; intimidation of labour forces to prevent their working ; 
intimidation of local capitalists, shopkeepers, small miners and 
estate owners (chiefly Chinese) for funds and supplies ; the theft and 
illegal marketing of rubber, tin ore and other produce to swell their 
fighting funds ; and attempts to organize illegal Trade Unions. 
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They attempt to attain their third objective, the organiz- 
ation of a multi-racial Communist state in Malaya, by a propaganda 
campaign. In isolated places, especially in squatter areas, they hold 
secret meetings at which they expound their doctrine and hopes 
to the ignorant and frightened audience, while from small hidden 
presses and mimeograph outfits they issue a stream of crude and 
not very effective propaganda literature. 


The methods used by a guerilla force in a country such as 
Malaya are necessarily those of the bandit, the assassin, the saboteur, 
arsonist, extortioner, secret society thug and plain robber. These 
methods directly violate the criminal code of any civilised country, 
hence it falls to the lot of the Police, in the first place, to deal with 
the attack and to find ways and means of countering it. The Police, 
who are already deployed throughout the country with their roots in 
the population and with unrivalled sources of intelligence and 
information, become automatically Government’s first line of 
defence. Anti-guerilla warfare under modern conditions, therefore, 
is in fact a police operation on a large scale, and the Armed Services 
find themselves acting in support of the civil power, albeit pursuing 
the normal military aims of fighting and defeating an armed enemy. 
The secret of success in these conditions unquestionably lies in highly 
integrated co-operation between the Police and Military in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of anti-guerilla operations. Throughout this 
campaign in Malaya the closest and most cordial relations have 
prevailed between the Police and the Armed Services, who together 
are collectively known as the ‘‘ Security Forces.’’ 


Counter Measures by Government. 


The declaration of the state of Emergency in Malaya was 
the signal for a country-wide round-up of known Communist leaders 
and ex-leaders of the former M.P.A.J.A. The fact that a number of 
Trade Unions suddenly ceased to exist as soon as the Communist 
leaders and office-holders were rounded up or took to the jungle, 
showed clearly the extent to which the Trade Unions had been 
penetrated by Communists. The number of Unions fell from 289 at 
the beginning of 1948 to 162 at the beginning of 1949. 


Emergency Regulations were promulgated, giving greatly 
increased powers to the Government and imposing heavy penalties 
for assisting the guerillas, including the death penalty for carrying 
arms. Regulations contain powers to declare protected places ; to 
disperse assemblies; to impose curfews: to order detention of 
suspected persons for a period of up to two years; to take control of 
businesses if the profits are likely to go to bandit funds. Perpetrators 
of outrages, when apprehended by either Military or Police Forces, 
are tried by the ordinary Courts and punished under the appropriate 
sections of the criminal law of the territory. Under the Emergency 
Regulations, however, the following extensions are made to ordinary 
Court procedure: statements to the Police become admissible in 
evidence (which is not normally the case under Malayan law), 
trials may be held in camera and the names of witnesses may be 


withheld from publication. It should be noted that there is no 
Martial Law. 
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Formation of Special Constabulary. 


Soon after the campaign opened it became clear that the 
terrorists’ principal objectives were rubber estates and tin mines, 
which in their then undefended state were very easy targets. To 
defeat this tactic, the Government quickly increased its defence 
forces by the creation of a Special Constabulary, whose primary task 
was the static defence of estates and mines and other vulnerable 
points. Recruiting started in June 1948, and within three weeks 
nearly 24,000 men, mostly Malays, had been enrolled ; this figure 
later increased to about 35,000. They were engaged on a month to 
month basis and, although employed almost exclusively on this 
quasi-military duty, they were nevertheless policemen and possessed 
all the powers of the ordinary constable. 


At the same time the building of fixed defences on estates and 
mines was undertaken vigorously, both by the Government and the 
rubber and tin industries, and, in spite of initial difficulties and 
delays in the supply of materials, in a relatively short time most 
large estates and mines had their quota of fixed defences. Neverthe- 
less, it was principally the courage, tenacity and determination of 
the planters and miners to stick to their posts, the loyalty of their 
staffs and the labour forces, and the ready response of the Malays 
to the call for Special Constables, which were the essential factors in 
defeating the Communists’ aim of a quick initial disruption of the 
economic life of the country as a prelude to seizing power. It is 
fitting that the efforts and sacrifices of these men to maintain the 
supply of those vital raw materials, tin and rubber, should be 
remembered with deep gratitude. 


Besides the Special Constabulary a loosely organized body of 
unpaid Auxiliary Police was raised, consisting in the towns of 
civilian volunteers of all races serving on a part-time basis to relieve 
the regular Police of as many non-specialist duties as possible. In 
the rural areas village guards, almost entirely Malays, armed with 
shotguns, were organized ; their duties were to watch for signs of 
enemy movements and report them to the nearest Police Station. 
They kept a useful check on the movements of guerilla parties. 


Expansion of the Regular Police. 


The Regular Police, which is manned in the uniformed ranks 
almost wholly by Malays, is an armed (though purely civil) force 
organized on similar lines to the Royal Ulster Constabulary. Its 
strength was rapidly increased, and its armament and training 
strengthened and extended to meet the new conditions. Advantage 
was taken of the demobilisation of the Palestine Police then under 
way to send large reinforcements of British Officers and Sergeants 
to Malaya as part of this expansion. The British Sergeants were 
particularly valuable in training the Special Constabulary on estates 
and mines, and much good work was done by these men under very 
difficult conditions. 
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Difficulties of the Campaign. 


The Emergency is costing the Government of Malaya more 
than $300,000 (£35,000) a day. Since it has been in progress now for 
over three years, the strain on the Malayan economy is obviously 
great. It is also tying up considerable numbers of the regular 
Armed Services, which may at any time be needed elsewhere. It is 
therefore unnecessary to add that every effort is being made to bring 
the conflict to a successful conclusion as early as possible. 


One of the principal difficulties facing the Security Forces is 
that of bringing the enemy to decisive action. It must be remembered 
that a guerilla force has no forward or rear areas, no lines of com- 
munications and no bases in the accepted military sense of these 
terms, and it is therefore almost impossible to come to grips with 
them long enough to inflict a decisive defeat. They maintain them- 
selves in areas by a variety of means, living disguised among the 
squatters, hiding in the labour forces of small estates and mines, or 
billeting in their own training camps or staging posts in the jungle. 
So easily can these camps be hidden that it is next to impossible to 
spot them from the air, to pin-point them on a map or to approach 
them undetected. Such camps and posts are quickly and easily 
constructed from local materials by the guerillas themselves or with 
the aid of squatter labour. 


The guerillas are in general armed with British and Japanese 
weapons, which include automatics and light machine guns such as 
Bren and Sten guns, rifles, carbines, pistols and grenades. They 
appear to have a fair supply of ammunition, though they frequently 
stage ambushes for the express purpose of acquiring arms and 
ammunition from their victims. Ambush, in fact, is their principal 
tactic against the Security Forces, and they have developed it to 
a high degree. Owing to the nature of the country the whole 


campaign consists largely of ambush and counter-ambush by each 
side. 


It is known that the guerillas have a highly organized supply 
system, based on the squatter areas in the districts in which they 
operate. For finance they rely on extortion and the illegal marketing 
of stolen rubber, tin ore and other produce extorted from small 
mine and estate owners and shopkeepers, all of whom have been 
intimidated into silence. This side of their activities is under the 
the control of an organization known as ‘“‘ Ming Yuen,” literally 
“People’s Association,” which operates not only in the squatter 
areas but also in the towns and villages, and includes their 
intelligence and scouting functions as well. 
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It will be appreciated, therefore, that the existence of some 
500,000 unadministered squatters is the keystone of the guerilla 
strategy. It is on these squatter areas that they may truly be said 
to be based, and which they recognise as their source of supplies, 
reserve of fighting men and supporters. Until these areas can be 
given effective protection from guerilla exploitation and brought 
under Government control and administration, with all the benefits 
that would accrue to the people including the provision of proper 
titles to the land they occupy, it will not be possible to defeat the 
guerillas. This is the principal task now before the Government, 
and under the direction of Lieutenant-General Sir Harold Briggs, 
Director of Operations, a comprehensive scheme has been formulated 
for the resettlement of this huge squatter population in areas 
where they can be properly controlled, protected and re-educated. 
This task naturally involves a great increase in the number of Police 
Stations and Posts in the newly settled areas, and is necessarily a 
long-term project beyond the immediate military task of beating 
the guerillas in the field. 


Malaya is the first Commonwealth territory in which the 
Communists have attempted openly to overthrow the authority of 
the Government by armed force. The outcome of the present battle 
will have great and far-reaching effects, not only in South East 
Asia, but in the western world. 
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Conference of 
Colonial Police Commissioners 


Mee week commencing 2nd April, 1951 was a unique one 
for the Police College and the Colonial Police Service. Sixteen 
Commissioners of Colonial Police Forces, together with Senior 
Officials of the Colonial Office, assembled at the College to discuss 
their common problems. The Commandant addressed the Con- 
ference at its inception and from that moment much hard work 
was put in by all concerned. There can be no doubt of the tremendous 
value of the numerous meetings held. The Police College too gained 
immeasurably from the informal talks and discussions with the 
Police Commissioners and Colonial Representatives. We were very 
pleased to have the opportunity to act as Hosts to such a Conference 
and to welcome them as our guests. 


The Conference members deeply appreciated the honour of 
being presented to His Majesty the King. 


The members of the Conference were :— 


COLONIAL OFFICE REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sir CHARLES JEFFRIES, K.C.M.G., 0.B.E., Deputy Under-Secretary 
of State, Colonial Office. 

Mr. W. C. JouNson, c.B.E., Inspector-General of Colonial Police. 

Sir GEORGE ABBIS, 0.B.E., Assistant to Inspector-General. 

Mr. TRAFFORD SmitH, Defence Department. 

Mr. H. A. Caress, c.1.E., Colonial Service Department. 

Mr. J. C. MorGan, Colonial Office Defence Department. 

Mr. C. A. G. Wat tis, African Studies Branch. 

Mr. P. Nizip, South East Asia Department. 

Mr. J. Bourn, West African Department. 

Mr. B. D. EpmMonps, m.m., Defence Department. 

Mr. A. D. Garson, Colonial Service Department. 

Mr. G. E. Curtis, Colonial Service Department. 


COLONIAL POLICE COMMISSIONERS. 


Lieutenant Colonel N. G. MAcLEAN ise Pad ihe Aden 
Mr. R. J. VERRALL aoe ae oF fee Bahamas 
Mr. J. H. ASHMORE “ae os “at sis 2 Cyprus 


Mr. M. K. N. CoLitens 
Mr. D. W. Macintosh, 0,B.E. Hong Kong 
Mr. W. A. CaLvER sa ihe Poe Jamaica 
Colonel M. S. O’RoRKE, 0.B.E. ... oe ne Kenya 
Colonel W. N. GRAY, C.M.G., D.S.O. Federation of Malaya 
Mr. N. P. Hapow, Mauritius 


Gold Coast 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


J. B. ATKINSON 
P. J. SHANNON 
J. P. I. FrorpE 
I. H. HALSE, M.B.E. 


North Borneo 
Sarawak 
Sierra Leone 


, Somaliland Protectorate 


Colonel W. A. MULLER, C.M.G. Tanganyika 
Mr. E. M. F. Beapon, 0.B.E. Trinidad 
Mr. J. W. DEEGAN Uganda 
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Library Notes 


“ Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man 
and writing an exact man.”’—BAacon. 


{a) United Kingdom Section. 


Of late years there has been an increase in the few books 
written about the police service but quite one of the best since 
H. M. Lee’s classic History is ‘‘ The British Police Service,’ by J. M. 
Hart, M.A. Mrs Hart has scen service in the police division of the 
Home Office and has thus had a unique opportunity to collect facts 
and pursue her researches. The outcome is a valuable addition to the 
literature on the subject and she really does show a keen insight 
and a well informed mind about her subject. That Mrs. Hart does 
not altogether subscribe to the ‘‘ Your Police are wonderful ”’ 
school of thought becomes evident when she examines the causes of 
the good relationship between police and public for which she 
supplies her own reasons—not all of which will impress the police- 
man—but she is probably nearer the truth when she suggests as one 
reason is that the British are a law abiding, easy going phlegmatic 
people with a fairly high sense of social responsibility—in short 
“Our public are wonderful.” 


It has been said that the few books on the police say little 
about its government but we have recently placed in the library an 
American book “ Police Administration’ by O. W. Wilson, Professor 
of Public Administration in the University of California. We have 
no hesitation in saying there is no book quite like it in this Country 
where it deserves a wide reading. The whole range of the principles 
of police practice in administration and organisation is examined 
from top to bottom—from beats and patrols to delegation of 
authority and specialisation, planning and the management of the 
various departments. How right he is when he says “ Lack of 
uniformity in current police practices raises questions as 1o the 
relative merits of the widely divergent methods. While greater 
uniformity resulting from a more widespread adoption of superior 
proceedings is desirable, a uniformity which prevents experiment- 
ation in search of improved methods is undesirable.” 


Some time ago two very interesting books were sent to us for 
review from America. One is entitled ‘‘ Self Incrimination”’ by 
Fred Inbau (Published by Charles C. Thomas Springfield, Illinois) 
and sets out to determine what an accused person can be compelled 
to do by police and courts. The American criminal courts in com- 
pelling accused persons to submit to a shave and a haircut or to 
changing wearing apparel for the purposes of identification have gone 
much further than those in this country. The author thinks that 
the policy against self-incrimination has outlived its usefulness but 
for the fact that it stimulates the police into a search for the most 
dependable evidence procurable by their own independent exertions. 
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So far as this country is concerned the book is instructive from the 
viewpoint of comparative procedures. The other book which is also 
from the same publisher is ‘‘ Gambling, should it be legalised 2?” 
by Mr. Virgil Peterson. The book is a thoughtful contribution to a 
vexed social question and might be read side-by-side with the recent 
Report by the Royal Commission which investigated this question. 
The author himself has no doubts as to the answer to his question for 
he concludes “‘ History clearly reflects that legalised gambling in 
America has never eliminated any abuses. Instead it has increased 
economic, social and political evils. There is no place for legalised 
gambling in an enlightened society.” 


We are extremely grateful for the gifts of books which 
continue to be made to the Library. The very many donors have 
assisted us considerably in the building-up of the library which is 
developing so rapidly in the Librarian’s very able hands. 

W.E.G. 


(b) Colonial Section. 


Apart from the literature of direct administrative value to 
Colonial Police Officers (Annual Reports, Manuals and so on) a 
section of more general interest is being formed to provide the means 
of studying history, economic development, tribal organisation and 
custom, religion and witchcraft in the Colonies. Africa is inclined 
to dominate this field but it is here that the tempo of colonial 
progress is being stepped up, whether it be in the political or 
economic fields. And many lessons may be learned from the ex- 
periments being carried out in Africa. There is Julian Huxley’s 
“ Africa in View’’ based on material collected during a survey 
of certain aspects of native education in East Africa. 


A good introduction to the achievements of those who built 
up the Colonial Empire is C.E. Carrington’s “ The British Overseas.” 
Although one cannot hope to master the complexities of the Common- 
wealth the author has produced an excellent historical survey of this 
“ building-up ” phase. An interesting and delightfully written book 
is “Partners in Progress”’ by Sir Charles Jeffries in which 
the author clearly sketches the work of the Colonial Service. Many 
students will remember Sir Charles for his lectures at the College 
on ‘ The Colonial Service ’’ on which he is a recognised authority. 


Anyone who wishes to understand the working and progress 
of the legislature in the Colonial Empire should not fail to read 
Martin Wight’s ‘ Development of the Legislative Council, 1606— 
1945 ”’ which is by way of an introduction to the series to be edited 
by Miss Margery Perham under the auspices of the Nuffield College. 
Complementary to the working of the central government is local 
government, and it is now possible to study this aspect in a report 
to the Fabian Colonial Bureau, edited by Rita Hinden, and also 
in another report by Dr. A. H. Marshall on the Sudan. More 
detailed study of the West Coast by those interested in recent 
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events there should not miss out of their reading list Sir Alan 
Burn’s ‘‘ History of Nigeria,’ now in its fourth edition, and F. M. 
Bourret’s ‘‘ The Gold Coast.’ The East Coast is served by “ East 
African Background’ by G. B. W. Huntingford and C. R. V. Bell, 
which is an outline of tribal life, understanding of which makes life 
in East Africa so much more interesting ; it is indeed essential for 
the official working among the Africans. 


Whether or not the lessons of the West Indies with their 
differing historical background can be usefully employed in other 
Colonies is the basis of the “ Warning from the West Indies’ by 
Professor W. M. MacMillan. Another interesting book on the Car- 
ribean is H. V. Wiseman’s ‘‘Short History of the British West Indies.” 


South East Asia is the subject of increasing attention and 
Professor Dobby’s study “South East Asia’ reveals the 
challenge and response of man to environment in Malaya, Burma, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Thailand and the Phillipines. 


We append hereunder for the information of future students 
from the Colonies and overseas a list of the more important pub- 
lications relating to the Colonies and Colonial Police work and 
kindred matters. 


Periodicals. 


Commonwealth Survey. 

Corona. 

Cyprus Review. 

New Commonwealth (incorporating “ Crown Colonist ’’) 
United Empire. 

Barbados Police Magazine. 

Habari ; Uganda Police Magazine. 

Jamaica Police Magazine. 

Kenya Police Review. 

Malayan Police Magazine. 

Nigeria Police Magazine. 

Off Duty ; Ceylon Police Magazine. 

On Guard ; British Guiana Police Magazine. 
Trinidad and Tobago Police Quarterly. 
Annual Reports of Colonies. 

Police Annual Reports. 


Laws. 


Bahama Islands. 

Barbados. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
Bermuda. 

British Guiana. 

British Honduras 

Cyprus. 

Fiji. 

Gibraltar. 
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Gold Coast. 

Kenya. 

Mauritius. 

Nigeria. 

Northern Rhodesia. 
Sarawak. 

Sierra Leone. 
Straits Settlements. 
Tanganyika. 
Trinidad and Tobago. 
Uganda. 

Zanzibar. 


Colonial Police Standing Orders. 

Aden Police Standing Orders. 

Aden Armed Police Standing Orders. 

Bechuanaland Criminal Investigation. 

Bechuanaland Police Standing Orders. 

British Guiana Police Force. Drill Manual. 

Ceylon Police. Hints on self defence for police officers. 

Fiji Police Standing Orders. 

Gibraltar Police Manual. 

Gold Coast Force Orders. 

Gold Coast Police. Riot drill. 

Hong Kong Police Force. Emergency instructions. 

Jamaica Police. Duty hints. 

Jamaica Police. Syllabus of instruction for constables under 
training, 1950. : 

Jamaica Constabulary Force Law. 

Jamaica Constabulary Rules. 

Jamaica Police Guide. 

Northern Rhodesia Standing Orders. 

Saint Lucia Police Standing Orders. 

Somaliland Police Standing Orders. 

Trinidad Constabulary Manual. 

Trinidad Constabulary Regulations 

Trinidad Constabulary Standing Orders. 

Saint Vincent Police. Instruction Book on riots, routs, unlawful 
assemblies. 

Sierra Leone Police. Standing Orders on riot training. 

Tanganyika Police. Duties of police in dealing with civil dis- 
turbances. 

Tanganyika Police. Riot drill orders. 


Commissions of Enquiry. 
Report on the disturbances in Aden, December, 1947. 
Report on the disturbances in Gold Coast, 1948. 
Report on the disturbances in Eastern Provinces of Nigeria, 
November, 1949. 
Report on the disturbances in Uganda, 1949. 
Report on the Northern Rhodesian Police, 1937 and 1947. 
Report on the Jamaica Constabulary, 1945. 
G.H.R. 
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College Notes 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


\ \ E record with very great pleasure the undermentioned 
honours and awards to members of the College Board of Governors :- 


SIR HAROLD SCOTT, K.C.B., K.B.E. 


His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased tosanction 
the appointment of Sir Harold Richard Scott, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, as a Knight of the 
Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 


Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands has been graciously 
pleased to confer the decoration of Grand Officer of the Order of 
Orange-Nassau on Sir Harold Scott. 


SIR E. OTTO GLOVER. 


His Majesty the King in His Birthday Honours List has been 
graciously pleased to confer the honour of Knight Bachelor on 
Mr. E. O. Glover member of the County Councils Association and 
of the Cheshire Standing Joint Committee. 


SIR HENRY STUDDY, C.B.E. 


His Majesty the King in His Birthday Honours List has been 
graciously pleased to confer the Honour of Knight Bachelor on 
Captain Henry Studdy, C.B.E., Chief Constable of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 


The undermentioned are members of the Board of Governors 
of the Police College. 

Sir FRANK NEwsa\y, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.V.O.,M.C., Permanent 
Under Secretary of State, Home Office (Chairman) 

Mr. S. J. Baker, C.B., Assistant Under Secretary of State, 
Home Office. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir FRANK Brook, D.S.O., M.C., H.M. 
Inspector of Constabulary. 

Sir HaroLp Scott, K.C.B., K.B.E., Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis. 

Sir Henry Stuppy, C.B.E., Chief Constable, West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. G. E. Scott, O.B.E., Chief Constable, Sheffield. 

Superintendent W. H. Lioyp, Southport Borough Police. 

Sergeant H. GrirriTuHs, Mid-Wales Constabulary. 

Sir E. Orro GLovER, Standing Joint Committee, Cheshire. 

Alderman T. M. BLAnp, Standing Joint Committee, East 
Suffolk. 

Alderman T. Watrruouse, C.B.E., J.P., Standing Joint 
Committee, Flintshire. 
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Sir CHAD Woopwarp, D.L., J.P., F.R.C.S., Chairman, 
Worcestershire County Council. 
Alderman T. J. W. TEMPLEMAN, C.B.E., Exeter City Watch 


Committee. 
Alderman F. THRAVES, C.B.E., J.P., Sheffield Watch Com- 
mittee. 


Alderman J. Hoy, Sunderland Watch Committee. 
Alderman R. BEvan, Swansea Watch Committee. 
Mr. H. A. Vickery, Secretary (Home Office). 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


We record with very great pleasure the undermentioned 
awards and appointments to members of the College Advisory 
Committee :— 


COMMANDERW.J.A.WILLIS, M.V.O.,0.B.E., C.M.G.,D.L. 


The appointment of Commander W. J. A. Willis, M.V.O., 
O.B.E., C.G.M., Chief Constable of Bedfordshire, as Deputy 
Lieutenant of the County. 


MISS BARBARA M. DENIS de VITRE, O.B.E. 


His Majesty the King in His Birthday Honours List has been 
graciously pleased to award the O.B.E. to Miss Barbara M. Denis de 
Vitre, Assistant Inspector of Constabulary. 


COLONEL A. E. YOUNG. 


His Majesty King Frederick of Denmark has been graciously 
pleased to appoint Colonel A. E. Young, Commissioner of Police 
forthe City of London, Commander of the House of Damebrog. 


The undermentioned are the present members of the College 
Advisory Committee :-— 

Mr. F. T. Tarry, C.B.E., His Majesty’s Inspector of Con- 
stabulary (Chairman). 

Commander W. J. A. WILLIS, M.V.O., O.B.E., C.M.G., D.L., 
Chief Constable, Bedfordshire. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis, O.B.E., Chief Constable, Carmarthenshire 

Mr. E. J. Dopp, C.B.E., Chief Constable, Birmingham City 
Police. 

Mr. G. E. Scotr, O.B.E., Chief Constable, Sheffield City 
Police. 

Captain J. M. Rymer-Jones, C.B.E., M.C., Assistant 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 

Colonel A. E. Younc, Commissioner of Police for the City of 
London. 

Miss B. M. Denis de Vitre, O.B.E., Assistant Inspector of 
Constabulary. 

Superintendent W. H. Lioyp, Southport Borough Police. 

Sergeant H. GrirritHs, Mid-Wales Constabulary. 

Mr. H. A. Vickery, Secretary (Home Office). 
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Chief Superintendent C. M. M. Cook. 


DIRECTING STAFF. 


We congratulate Senior Superintendent G. H. Rogrns, M.B.E. 
(Tanganyika), Director of Colonial Studies, on his promotion on 
Ist January, 1951, to the rank of Assistant Commissioner. 


On the gth July, 1951, SUPERINTENDENT C. M. M. Cook 
(Bristol) was appointed Commandant, with the rank of Chief 
Superintendent, of the new No. 7 District Police Training Centre 
at Chantmarle, near Cattistock, Dorset. We extend our very 
special congratulations and good wishes to him in his new tasks 
and responsibilities. Mr. Cook’s literary qualities are well-known 
to Police Officers—he has been a regular contributor under his 
own name and under the pen-name of Mervyn Millward to the 
Police Review, the Police Journal and other publications. He will 
be especially missed at the College; for, as founder-editor of the 
Police College Magazine, he has laid the foundation stone firmly 
and well. His work has been a credit to the College and to the Police 
Service ; we are indeed greatly indebted to him and thank him most 
sincerely for all he has done. 


We also record with very great pleasure that His Majesty the 
King in His Birthday Honours List was graciously pleased to award 
the King’s Police and Fire Service Medal for distinguished service 
to Mr. Cook. 

On the gth July, 1951, SUPERINTENDENT C. F. LEVER 
(Bolton) and SUPERINTENDENT IF. E. SHannow (City of London) 
returned to their Forces. Both were members of the original 
Directing Staff at the College and they took with them the thanks 
and good wishes of past and present students. We wish them well 
in their new duties and look forward to seeing them at the College 
on many occasions in the future. 


On the goth July, 1951, Curr INspecror R. O. RUSSELL 
(Kent) was promoted to Instructor Grade I, with the rank of Super- 
intendent. 


The undermentioned new appointments to the Directing 
Staff were made by the Advisory Committee as from the oth July, 
IQ51I :— 

Grade I with rank of Superintendent. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR WILLIAM D. Capper (Metropolitan) joined 
the Metropolitan Police in 1935 and was selected to attend the 
Metropolitan Police College in 1937. He gained first place in the final 
examinations at that College in 1939. He has served in ‘ L,’ ‘C,’ ‘ T,’ 
and‘ H’ Divisions, and was seconded to the Nigeria Police from 1944 
to 1946. In December, 1949 he was promoted to the rank of Chief 
Inspector and was a Student at the College on Course B/50/2. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR CLEMENT G. BurRROWwS (Somerset) joined 
the Somerset Constabulary in 1927. He was promoted Sergeant in 
1938, Inspector in 1942 and to the rank of Chief Inspector in 1950. 
Mr. Burrows was County Police Training Officer during the years 
1944/45 and was a student on Course B/49/2. 
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Grade II with the rank of Chief Inspector. 


CHIEF INSPECTOR Eric V. StTaINEs (Leeds) joined the Leeds 
City Police in 1933 and was promoted Sergeant in 1940, Detective 
Inspector in 1948 and to the rank of Temporary Chief Inspector in 
July 1951. Mr. Staines was a student on Course A/4g/1 at the 
College. During the war he was seconded as Regional Staff Officer 
to the North Eastern Civil Defence Region. 


The undermentioned are the present officials and members 

of the Directing Staff of the Police College :— 
Commandant... Brigadier P. D. W. Dunn, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Deputy Commandant ... Mr. R. Watmstey, M.B.E., (Birmingham). 
Director of Colonial Studies ... Asst. Commissioner G. H. Rosrns, 
M.B.E., (Tanganyika). 
Staff Officer ... Superintendent K. W. L. STEELE. (Metropolitan) 


Directing Staff :— 


Grade I. 
Superintendent C.G. BuRRows ... vis wea (Somerset) 
i W.D. CAPPER... one ... (Metropolitan). 
s W.E. GAMBLE... ee (Derbyshire). 
5 J. C. NIGHTINGALE, B. EM... (Metropolitan). 
B. F. PAuLL : Be a 
3 R. O. RUSSELL... sai Lik 2 Kent). 
a D. G. Smytu bee ie = (Metropolitan). 
s R. TRIBE is A ... (Southampton). 
5 E. L. WILitaMs ... 5% ... (Metropolitan). 
. J. A. WILLISON ... ae ... (City of London). 
Grade IT. 
Chief Inspector H. ARNOLD ae ee ee ... (Exeter). 
a C. F. CUNLIFFE... an oe (Staffordshire). 
4 “ E. HuGHEs 334 weal wee (Birmingham). 
fe rs J. E. McDonoucH aoe ... (Metropolitan). 
= 43 J. G. Morrison ... sai ase (Liverpool). 
te 7 H. PIRrnNIEg.. fay ... (Bournemouth). 
i ie G. A. READ, B.E. M. xe ao! (East Suffolk). 
‘ i G. E. RIDLEY ae ... (Yorks., West Riding). 
> “j E. V. STAINES... ee Si Met (Leeds). 
Ps 3 T. C. WILLIAMS... ore ... (Metropolitan). 
Secretary Ma las re hep ae ... Mr. J. V. Rowe. 
Accountant ... whe bak dh .. Mr. S. Mc. L. Cotvin. 
Librarian|Curator ... ae is ... Mr. J. Burkert, F.L.A. 


We bid a very sad farewell to Mr. Puttip Leysnon, the 
Treasurer, who has rendered such fine service to the Police College 
from its earliest days. We wish him every happiness in his new 
appointment in Cardiff. 
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We extend a very warm welcome to Mr. S. Mc. L. Cotvin, 
his successor, who entered the Civil Service in 1922, and has served 
with the Inland Revenue (Taxes Branch), the Land Registry and 
the Home Office. He was formerly a Regular Army officer and 
has seen service in various parts of Europe and Africa ; during the 
last war he attained the rank of Major. Mr. Colvin commenced his 
appointment on Ist July, 1951. 


KING’S POLICE GOLD MEDAL ESSAY COMPETITION, 
1950 


We extend most hearty congratulations to DETECTIVE 
INSPECTOR JOSEPH PESSELL (Exeter City) on gaining the King’s 
Gold Medal and first prize of twenty guineas in the King’s Police 
Gold Medal Essay Competition for 1950. Detective Inspector 
Pessell, who was a student on Course A.49/I won the third prize last 
year. We also congratulate SUPERINTENDENT C. M. M. CooKk 
(Bristol) of the College Directing Staff on the award of the Second 
prize of fifteen guineas. The subject of the essay was ‘‘ The Police 
Service as a Career ; a review of the past, with suggestions for the 
future.” 


GIFTS TO THE COLLEGE 


Very many gifts, too numerous to be listed in the Magazine, 
continue to be received at the College. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the benefit which the College derives from so many kind 
acts on the part of so many people. During the past three years 
more than 2,500 items have been presented by over 200 donors. They 
cover a very wide range of subjects; pictures, shields, furniture, 
television sets, clocks and silver for the ante-rooms and dining hall ; 
books and pamphlets, historical and modern, for the Library ; 
photographs, criminal exhibits, uniforms, medals, truncheons and a 
great variety of other items of interest for the Museum. All these 
gifts have been received most gratefully. They are a great encour- 
agement to those who work at the College in their endeavour to make 
it an institution of value to the Police Service generally. 


It has perhaps not been made clear in the past that special 
steps have been taken to preserve these gifts for the benefit of the 
Police Service as a whole, rather than to allow them to become mere 
Government property. All gifts are handed over to Trustees con- 
sisting of the holders of the offices of Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Chairman of the Advisory Committee and Commandant 
of the Police College. The Trustees have power to use the property 
in any way they think best for the benefit of the College in particular 
and of the Police Service in general. They have already given 
authority for loans to be made to exhibitions outside the College, and 
will no doubt continue to exercise their powers in other suitable cases. 
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THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


A seivice has been held on each Sunday of the Course, except- 
ing at long week ends. These services, and the Celebrations of Holy 
Communion on the first and third Sundays of the month and on 
Wednesday mornings during Lent, have been well attended. 


Music in the chapel is now provided by a small organ, though. 
the old piano is still occasionally called into service. During the first 
three months of the Course INspector T. S. FAULKNER (Rochdale) 
played for the services, thus providing a well earned break for our 
resident organist Miss AUDREY LE ROSSIGNOL. 


One of the high-lights of the term’s services was another 
visit by the Bishop of Coventry on the 18th March, when His. 
Lordship dedicated to God’s service the new furniture, organ and 
altar candlesticks. It was an inspiring occasion, both for the crowded 
congregation and also, we understand, for the Bishop himself. 

jJ.W. 


Police College Students’ Association 


jhe membership of the Police College Students’ As- 
sociation continues to grow and at the same time its activities in the 
nine districts are flourishing. The Annual General Meeting, under 
the Chairmanship of CuieF INspecror L. FarmMEer (Yorks. W. 
Riding) of the Association was held at the Police College on the gth 
May, 1951, the Re-Union day, when over 300 members were 
present. The Chairman proposed the toast of the Police College at 
the Re-Union Dinner, and the Commandant in his reply paid 
tribute to the Association and its members for the part they, and 
especially the early Courses, had played in building up the College 
tradition. 


No. 1 District held a very successful dance at Liverpool on 
20th March, 1951, while No. 4 District enjoyed a Re-Union at 
Birmingham on 14th March, 1951, which included a visit to a Motor 
Works and a dinner afterwards at the Birmingham Social Club. 
Mr. F. Baguley, the Assistant Chief Constable of Birmingham, was 
the Guest of Honour. 


Members of Nos. 5, 6 and the Metropolitan Districts joined 
forces on 27th January, 1951 by visiting the Hall of Grocers Com- 
pany, the Mansion House and the Press Association Offices in 
London. This excellent tour was followed by a dinner, ably organised 
by Inspectors McKew (Metropolitan) and ScairFeE (City of London) 
with SUPERINTENDENT Dennis (Metropolitan) presiding. COLONEL 
A. E. Younc, Commissioner of Police for the City of London, was the 


Guest of Honour. 
S.W.S. 


Students’ Reunion 


Tec third Annual Re-union was held at the College on 
Wednesday gth May, 1951, when 364 ex-students attended. The 
number exceeded our original expectations and the arrangements 
for accommodation and entertainment needed considerable appre- 
ciation and planning. 


A full programme of sporting contests between past and 
present students had been arranged but, owing to the unfavourable 
weather, some had to be cancelled. Nevertheless, the golfers braved 
the elements, a bowls match was held at Leamington and a football 
match (which nearly developed into a game of water polo !) was also 
played. Alternative, wet weather plans provided for indoor games 
and a film show in the afternoon, and the television sets proved a 
popular attraction to those ex-students who are not normally within 
viewing range. 


In the evening, nearly 600 sat down to an excellent dinner and 
Cuter Inspector FARMER (Yorks. West Riding) Chairman of the 
Police College Students’ Association, in ably proposing the toast 
of the Police College, announced that at the annual general meeting 
of the Association, held at the College prior to dinner, it had been 
resolved unanimously to make a gift of £100 to the College from the 
funds of the Association. In a speech in which he surpassed his 
usual brilliance, the Commandant thanked Mr. Farmer for the 
generous gesture the Association had made and said how delighted 
he and all associated with the College were that so many ex-students 
had thought it worth-while-—in many cases to travel long distances 
and incur considerable expense—to renew their friendships with 
fellow students and members of the College staff. 


The day concluded with a Smoking Concert in the Assembly 
Hall, many of the items being provided by ex-students. 


Despite the weather, everything went with a swing and, once 
again, the Re-union was voted an unqualified success. This was, in 
no small measure, due to co-operation and hard work of the ad- 
ministrative and domestic staff who bore the heavy burden of 
additional work magnificently. We most sincerely endorse the thanks 
which were expressed to them on behalf of the students and ex- 
students by CureF INSPECTOR FARMER. 
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OVERSEAS VISITORS. 


Among the many visitors to the Police College, we have been 
pleased to welcome the undermentioned from overseas :— 


M. ScenuptT, Esq. 
A. M. ReEFIk, Esq. 
R. ARISTATEHOUS, Esq. 
Maurice Pinier, Esq. 
Major R. L. HILt, 
A. SAUNDERS, Esq. 


F. Baxitan, Esq. 
P.M. Renison, Esq., C.M.c. 


Dr. E. Bate, 

E. BaKer, Esq. 

J. TIERNNEY StTarF, Esq., 

W. M. PLEPA-DIEINGHARFF, 
Esq., 

J. H. Heyinx, Esq., 

CHIEF INSPECTOR 

H. J. G. BRouNER. 

INsPEcTOoR. W. VAN DER 
VOORT, 

S. Kazim Raza, Esq., 

B. M. Mutuicx, Esq., 

CAPTAIN S, KADIR GAMAR, 


BRIGADIER T. V. APPLEBY, 


P. J. NALDER, Esq., 


C.M.G., O.B.E., and 
Mrs. STOURTON. j 
S. S. SAWASDIKIATI, 


I. H. E. J. Stourton, | 


T. W. WuItTTiIncHaM, Esq., 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 
16th February, 1951. 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 
16th February, 1951. 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 
16th February, 1951. 
Mauritius. 
r6th February, 1951. 
Jamaica. 
27/28th February, 1951. 
Commissioner of Police, Tripolitania, 
5th March, 1951. 
15th March, 1951. 
Trinidad and Tobago. 
15th March, 1951. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
igth April, 1951. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
igth April, 1951. 
Formerly Police Commissioner, 
Amsterdam. 
26th April, 1951. 
Gonda, Holland. 
26th April, 1951. 
City Police, Amsterdam. 
8th May, 1951. 
City Police, Amsterdam, 
8th May, 1951. 
City Police, Amsterdam. 
sth May, 1951. 
Karachi, Pakistan. 
28th May, 1951. 
India. 
28th May, 1951. 
Ceylon. 
28th May, Ig5I. 
S. Rhodesia. 
28th May, 1951. 
Police Headquarters, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
28th May, I95I. 
Commissioner of Police, 
Nigeria, 
31st May, 1951. 
Thailand. 
7th June, 1951. 
Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
British Guiana. 
8th June, 1951. 
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Personalia 


We offer the most sincere congratulations to the undermentioned 
students on their promotion :— 


To the Rank of Inspector. 


P. G. Martin 


F. Loss 
M. L. Jones 
R. LANDER 


P. A. Flack 

S. Kk. Keast 

H. Morrison 

R. W. Rogson 

J. W. F. ApsHEAD 
K. Birp 


A. R. DUNN 
N. Watson 
R. D. RoBERTs 
P. J. JAcKson 

J. H. Topp 

F. W. Haicu 

D. L. Jones 

A. E. HILi 

. A. SALMON 

. H. Hiccinson 
E. TAYLOR 

. W. OLLIVER 

. E. ABBEY 

W. C. CASSERLEY 
G. Rreay 

K. L. LovGREEN 
D. J. THurston, M.C. 
L, EARNSHAW 

I. SARGENT 

S. A. BAKER 

L. R. ALLsop 

A. MuDDIMAN 
ABBOTT 

. J. HAWKINS 

. A. JOHNSON 
C. PLANE 
FLETCHER 
WELLS 

H. LEPLAR 
GOTHERIDGE 
CLOUGH 

. HICKFORD 

A. ARCHER 

T. Bates 

R. O. CoLLisHaw 
GLENDINNING 
. WATERWORTH 
. SAYER 

. E. FISHER 

. DAVIES 

. E. Loxtey 

E. Lewis 

P. D. KniGHts 
G. R. ASHLEY 

S. FINNEY 

W. RoGERS 
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Cornwall 


Cornwall 
Cardiff 
Durham 


Brighton 

Cornwall 

Birmingham 

Yorks. West Riding 

Gloucestershire 

Cumberland and 
Westmorland. 

Yorks., West Riding 

Nottingham City 

Liverpool 


* 


Leeds 
Wiltshire 
Metropolitan 


’ 


Burnley 
Worcestershire 
Yorks., West Riding 
Stoke-on-Trent 


Birkenhead 
Southampton 
Norwich 
Sheffield 


Yorks., West Riding 
Cardiff 

Lincolnshire 
Nottingham 


Oldham 
Hertfordshire 
Yorks., North Riding 
Nottingham City 
Reading 

Yorks., West Riding 
Middlesbrough 
Salford 

Essex 

Metropolitan 
Somerset 
Worcestershire 
Lincolnshire 
Cheshire 


” 


1949. 
June 1 
1950. 
Jan. 17 
Nov. 8 
Dec. 
1951. 
Jan. 


H 


Det./Sergeant 


»” 


J. BLENKHARN 
A. ELLIOTT 


To the Rank of Detective Inspector. 


Det./Sergeant 


” 
” 


” 


Sergeant 
Det./Sergeant 


S. N. RoBERtS 
D. FRASER 

F. A. CoNNoR 
J. G. C. Loncuurst 
J. PARNABY 

L. Lone 

E. H. Jones 

J. E. Ewinc 

C. H. CooKsLey 
W. SANDAY 

J. PESSELL 

J. C. SmituH 

S. WELBURY 

S. L. Jonres 

F. E. Hixson 


To the Rank of Chief Inspector. 


Inspector 


Inspector 


” 


Station Inspector 


” 


Inspector 


Inspector 


H. E, CLARKE 


R. WINSTANLEY 

R. Boocock 

W. H. MATTHEWS 

J. T. MANUEL 

A. Ruppick 

G. E. T. NIcHOLLs, 
D.F.C., D.F.M. 

N. J. H. DARKE 

G. Brown 

C. H. Brown 

R. ATKINS 


Cheshire 


a 


Cornwall 
Derbyshire 
Newport, Mon. 
Hastings 
Metropolitan 
Somerset 
Leicestershire 
Metropolitan 
Nottinghamshire 
Nottingham City 
Exeter City 
Metropolitan 
South Shields 
Cheshire 
Metropolitan 


Southend 

Yorks., West Riding 
Leicestershire 
Glamorgan 
Metropolitan 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Metropolitan 
Cornwall 


Monmouthshire 


To the Rank of Detective Chief Inspector. 


Inspector 
Det./Inspector 


a” 


J. R. Brppy 
J. CocksworTH 
A. H. WEBB 


To the Rank of Superintendent. 


Chief Inspector 


” ” 


Det./Inspector 
Det./Chief Insp. 
Chief Inspector 
Inspector 
Chief Inspector 
Inspector 
Chief Inspector 
Inspector 
Chief Inspector 


To the Rank of Chief Superintendent. 


Superintendent 


Colonial Forces. 


Asst. Supt. 


R. E. MorGan 
A, ELLMORE 

H. R. BALMER 
S. LEADER 

H., PaRKER 

D. E. Evans 

J. L. Harper 

T. P. ARCHER 
H. G. Dopp 

H. M. SAUNDERS 
R. M. M. CAMPBELL 
R. J. Power 
G. DRAKE 


H. J. Evans 


R. J. RANDELL 
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Lancashire 
Hull 
Metropolitan 


Bedfordshire 
Leeds 
Liverpool 

East Sussex 
Newport., Mon. 
Glamorgan 
Metropolitan 
Leicestershire 
Hertfordshire 
Portsmouth 
Edinburgh 
Monmouthshire 
Surrey 


Metropolitan 


Northern Rhodesia 


June 17 
” 17 
1951. 
Jan I 
ce) I 
3 I 
3 8 
» 15 
Feb. I 
» I 
” 5 
Mar. 12 
Apr. I1 
i. 1 EZ 
May I 
a 2 
June 17 
» LT 
1950. 
Feb. 23 
1951. 
Jan I 
Feb. I 
” 3 
” T2 
jie» 2 
Apr. 6 
» 6 
May 1 
” t 
” 14 
1951. 
Jan I 
Feb. 13 
May I 
1951. 
Jan I 
” 5 
» 16 
Feb. I 
” It 
” 3 
Mar, I 
Apr. I 
May I 
” IT 
» I7 
29 
June 1 
1951. 
Mar. 1. 
To Supt. 


Police College Courses 


The undermentioned were students at the Police College during the 
periods stated. 


THE JUNIOR COURSE (A.51/1). 


“ Salvete’”’ gth January, 1951. “ Valete’”’ 15th June, 1951. 
METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


. P. ATTWOOD. 

Ic. BARNES. 

kt. BATEMAN, 

J. Bur. 

G, A. W. BRIDGER. 
C, W. Brown. 

S. F. Cooper. 


Station Sergeant 


Clerk Sergeant 
Detective Sergeant 
Station Sergeant 


” ” 


BS +e W. S. CRAM. 
Clerk Sergeant W. S. CRASKE., 
Station Sergeant J. Curtis. 

=. DARKING. 


» ” 


G. 
A. 


J. 


E 
N. Evirott 


Detective Sergeant E. Ewine 


Clerk Sergeant R. H. Far RBRASS, 
‘4 e H. A. R. ForREsT. 
Detective Sergeant LL. H. T. GuLvert, 
G. R. Harris. 


” » 


. E. Htxson, 


Station Sergeant A. HopkINson. 
Pe si J. HurcHEson 
55 oi LL. JOHNSON. 
Detective Sergeant J. R. MARNER. 
Station Sergeant A. V. MarTIN. 
” ” A. G, MATHIESON. 
Detective Sergeant C. J. MoyLe. 
Station Sergeant T. NIcoLt. 
a a LE. G. RALLS. 
Detective Sergeant H. J. Rawtincs. 
Station Sergeant J. S. REEVE. 
Clerk Sergeant J. B. Smiru. 
Station Sergeant J. STARRITT, 
~ Pe C. WALTON. 
‘a i J. I. T. Woops, 
CITY OF LONDON. 
Sergeant R. C. TURNER. 
rh G. W. WaLTon. 
COUNTY FORCES. 
Sergeant R. J. Warp Bedfordshire. 
Detective Sergeant F.C. Capon ses . Berkshire, 
5 5 J. H. SMITHERS ... Buckinghamshire, 
an a S. G. S. CHAPMAN Cardigan, 
fF ae E. T. G. Jonss ... Carmarthen. 
a ei G. R. ASHLEY Cheshire, 
és i J. BLENKHARN ... Se 3 
Sergeant S. W RoceErs, B.E.M.... o 
Detective Sergeant A. ELLIoTT ee ao 
Sergeant S. FINNEY a 
a S. L. JONES » 
W. T. WaLKE Cornwall, 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


W. J. MILLER 
A. H. RoBerts... 


Detective Sergeant J. FRASER 
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Cumberland & w estmorland, 


Denbighshire. 
Derbyshire, 


Sergeant 


Inspector 
T/Inspector 
Sergeant 
Inspector 


” 


” 
Sergeant 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


” 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Detective Sergeant 


” 


Sergeant 


” 
Detective Sergeant 


” 


Sergeant 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 7 
Inspector 
Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


” 
” 
” 


” 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


” 
Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 

” 


a” 


Detective Sergeant 


Sergeant 
” 
” 
” 


Detective Sergeant 


W. HutTcHINson 
C. i. TRott 


J. XR. BAMBOROUGH, M.B.E. 


A. DUKE 

. F. Rand 

. C, LoatgEs 

. A. PINK 

. J. STEADY 

Ee. Jones 

D. GIDDEN 

J. Evans 

7. G. HORTON 

. R. Papwick 

. 5. G, THORNE 
M. BAYLEY 

LL. BuNN 

R, Pycotr be 
W. G. CARRINGTON 
W. HawkINs 

. W. Stock 

G. STONER 

. WELSH 

. HAMMOND 

. MAWDSLEY 

. RENWICK 

. WATKINSON ... 
. WILLIAMS 

. D, KNIGHTS 

. BUTTERWORTH 
G. F. F. DANIELS 
A. J. GoopInGs 
F. W. G. TANSLEY 
W. AVERY 

F. BarNEs 

C. J. Lewis 

R. G. Hovarp 
W. E. Joun 

J. O'REILLY 

H. EE. Lox_ry 
K. R. TREMLETT 
G. RK. POWELL 

F. WALL... 

W. 1. WHITE 

W. J. Ezzarp 

G. W. ALMOND 
P. T. Cox 

G. V. SEDGWICK 
L. C. YouNG 

D, DuRHAM 

W. L. Cox 

W. H. Fisu 

bP. JoHNSON 

T. B. LEE 

J. A. LorrHouse 


ro 


2nPores 


MONMMIMod 


WOM TOES OR 


CITY AND BOROUGH FORCES. 


A. A, W. PotTER 

W. G. L. JoHNSoN 
E. C. BITHREY ... 
J. CLEMENT ‘ 
J. R. Harrison... 
N. STEELE ee 
L, FF, ATKINSON 
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Derbyshire. 
fated Devon 
Durham. 
» 
TEssex,. 
” 


” 


Flint. 
Glamorgan. 


” 
Gloucestershire. 
Hampshire. 


Herefordshire. 


Hertfordshire, 
... Huntingdonshire. 
ae Kent. 


a 


tag e 
Lancashire. 

” 

” 


” 


Lincolnshire. 
Monmouthshire. 

aie Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire. 


_.. Northumberland. 
... Nottinghamshire. 


Oxfordshire. 
Pembrokeshire. 
Shropshire. 
Somerset. 


Staffordshire. 


Suffolk, West. 
Surrey. 


Sussex, Itast. 

Worcestershire. 

Sed Wiltshire. 

Yorks, East Riding. 
oer North ,, 
ee 53 West ,, 


vey a on 


Barnsley. 
Birkenhead. 
Birmingham. 


” 


ar Blackpool. 


Sergeant 


Inspector 
Sergeant 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


” 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


” 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 
” 


” 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Detective Sergeant 
Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 


” 


Sergeant 


G. W. HAL 

W. J. Locke 

P. A. CONNOLLY 
L. E. WHITFIELD 
R. T. C. COLEMAN 
S. BEAN 

F. A. THOMAS 

D. F. Watson 

T°, R. DUNSTER ... 


J. Nicuotson, D.S.M. - 


S. N, WIKNER 
W. R. Woop 

J. W. IEpMonpb 
DD, H. Hacketr 
C. COBERN 

R. KERR 

W. LaTHAM 

R. A. PRING 

A. Bowers 

J. P. Rowranp 
A. ForD ... 

O. FLYNN 

S. Davies 

W. M. V. Briccs. 
R. J. A. Dymonp 
R. C. StTREAT 

J. S. Prerce 

H. HEATHCOTE 
A. J. HAWKINS ... 
S. THOMLINSON ... 
C. R. G. CAHILL 
D. C. Hupson 


R. E. Rowpottom, M. B. E. 


W. Carson 

J. W. Moss 
D. Turnock 
Kk. L. OAKLEY 
A. FE. MACKEY 
IX. STORER 

W’. HENSHALL 


WOMEN POLICE. 


Barbara D, Wentworth 


COLONIAL FORCES. 


Assistant Superintendent G. T. Botton 


” a 


a” » 


Superintendent 
Assistant Inspector 


Assistant Superintendent 


a” ” 


. EE, ALLEN 

. BRooxks 

. A, LANE 
A. M. HILi 
. S. TAYLOR 


B. I. Jai 
R. LAWRENCE 
Raj 

. P. TunG 


. SANDERSON 
. ELKINGTON 


. A. CAUNCE 
. L. GENTLE 


PANO Gro Re 
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. M. Y. OSMAN ... 


Y. A. AHMAD... 
’. M. I. W. [pray 


7A: PH Dutton 


Bradford. 
Bristol. 
Burnley, 
Cambridge. 
Coventry. 
. Doncaster. 
Eastbourne. 
Grimsby. 
Hastings. 
Hu nL. 


Leeds. 


” 

Leicester. 

. Liverpool, 
” 


” 


Manchester. 


. Newcastle. 
Nottingham. 
Peterborough. 
. Plymouth. 
Portsmouth. 
St. Helens. 
Salford. 
Sheffield. 


Southampton. 
Southend. 
Southport 

South Shields. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 
Sunderland. 

. Wakefield. 
Wallasey. 
Walsall. 

Wigan, 


Northampton Borough. 


Gambia. 
Gold Coast. 


” ” 


- Leeward Islands. 
Northern Rhodesia. 
Federation of Malaya 


Singapore. 
Basutoland. 
Tanganyika. 

.. Uganda. 
“Windw ard Islands 


“ Salvete’’ goth January, 1951. 


Inspector 


T/Chief Inspector 
Inspector 


Chief Inspector 


Detective Inspector 
Inspector 

Chief Inspector 
Inspector 


” 


Detective Inspector J. E. Corton ... Barrow. 
D/Chief Inspector A.J. ELmore ... Birmingham. 
Detective Inspector W. GIBBISON Bootle. 
Inspector L. JAMES Bournemouth. 
Chief Inspector C. SUTCLIFFE Carlisle. 
i a F. i. Witty Leeds. 
Inspector F. W. Gray Manchester. 
2 E. S. HARRIS Newcastle. 

3 J. H. Kerri Oldham. 

re L. S. NortH Oxford, 

5 H. W. D. Beswick ..» Plymouth. 

=, T. S. FAULKNER Rochdale. 
Chief Inspector T. A. BUTLER ... Sheffield. 
i o R. E. BARBER ... Wolverhampton 

WOMEN POLICE. 
Inspector OLIVE B. PayNge Somerset. 
7 Mary D. GouLp Bristol. 
GUERNSEY AND COLONIAL FORCES. 

Chief Inspector C. D. ELEY Guernsey. 
Acting Supt. H. E. Moore ... Tanganyika. 
Superintendent R. K. ALLEN Uganda. 


THE SENIOR COURSE (B.51/1). 
“* Valete’’ 22nd March, 1951. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Chief Inspector 
Inspector 

Chief Inspector 
Inspector 

Detective Inspector 
Chief Inspector 


” » 


G. C. F., Duncan. 
H. G. EpMonps. 
D. McKENZIE. 
R. SALEY. 

H. W. Sparks. 
A. H. THomson. 
I. WALKER. 


COUNTY FORCES. 


F. JonzEs 

W. A. SHEFFIELD 
W. KR. ATKINSON 
R. B. HAGGER 
G. Evans 

H. J. Price 

J. P. HENNON ... 
F. W. PRITCHARD 
E. G. EVERETT 
H. B. Copprine 
C. A. HINDLEY 
L. D. LEwREY 


Carmarthen. 
Derbyshire. 
Durham. 

Essex. 

Glamorgan. 
Gloucestershire. 
Hampshire. 
Hertfordshire. 

bes Kent, 
Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire. 
Yorks., West Riding. 


CITY AND BOROUGH FORCES. 
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THE SENIOR COURSE (B.51/2). 


** Salvete ’’ 2nd April, 1951. 


“ Valete”’ 15th June, 1951. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Station Inspector 
Inspector 

Station Inspector 
Chief Inspector 


J. C. Briss. 

N. J. H. Darke. 

J. B. FLEETWoop. 

G. E. T. Nicuots, D.F.C., D.F.M. 
T. P. PERRY. 

R. R. REYNoips. 

H. S. STONEMAN,. 


COUNTY FORCES. 


Detective Inspector A. G. HORNE 


» 


Chief Inspector 
Inspector 
Chief Inspector 
Inspector 
Chief Inspector 
Inspector 


Chief Inspector 


” 


Chief Inspector 
Inspector 
Chief Inspector 
Inspector 
Chief Inspector 


” ” 


Inspector 


Inspector 


” 


Superintendent 


Bedfordshire. 
A. R. Wricut Buckinghamshire. 
J. J. HuGiILt Durham. 
D. G. Davis ... Glamorgan. 
A, R. Brrp Hampshire. 
B. R. PowE Lt ... Kent. 
T. N. THRELFALL Lancashire. 
A. T. CORDEN Lincolnshire. 
Rk. ATKINS Monmouthshire. 
S. G. SHIPSTONE . Nottinghamshire. 
H. G. DRakE ... Surrey. 
CITY AND BOROUGH FORCES. 
D. G. GALLOway Birmingham, 
E. W. Tow ter... Bradford. 
L. C. J. DRINNAN Bristol. 
T. W. SANDERSON Huil. 
A. D. J. F. ANDERTON . Liverpool. 
Rk. B. TINDALL Manchester. 
W. E. RaInE Middlesbrough. 
FE. MAEER Sheffield. 
F, W. Goop . Southend. 
WOMEN POLICE 
DorotTHY JORDAN Essex. 
ConstaNcEe M. MacKENzIE Surrey. 
COLONIAL FORCES. 
W. A. FARMER... Barbados. 


F. W. M. Mutiin 


> 
Asst. Superintendent J. F. Storey 
<i s A, A. SHAW 
Sen. Superintendent J. A. SWEENEY 
Asst. Commissioner W. PHILLIPPS ... 


Asst. Superintendent Sonc Kok Hoo 
a A. N. BARKLEY 


Sen. Asst. Supt. P. J. FENNESSEY 
Sen. Superintendent A. R. LopcE 
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British Guiana. 


.. British Honduras. 


Hong Kong, 
Kenya. 
Sarawak. 

... Singapore, 
Tanganyika. 


Uganda. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S COURSES. 


Since our last issue we have inaugurated Course “C,’’ the 
first of which commenced on zgth January. The object of this 
course is to enable senior officers to see what the College is attempting 
to achieve for their juniors, to hear and discuss development in police 
technique and to study, on a co-operative basis, current police 
problems. 


We anticipate that every year there will be three such courses, 
each of three weeks duration, for twelve Chief Superintendents and 
Superintendents nominated from forces in England and Wales. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ COURSE (C.51/1). 
“ Salvete’”’ 29th January, 1951. “ Valete’’ 16th February, 1951. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Superintendent J. A. CATTANACH. 
Det. Superintendent C. L. McDouGALt. 
Superintendent A. TOWNSEND, B.E.M. 


he F. J. WarREN. 


COUNTY FORCES 


Superintendent R. J, Harr nat ia's abe sits Durham. 

R. G. MatTHEws su8 i vee Glamorgan. 
Det. Superintendent H. B. StEBBINGS or 8 Lancashire. 
Superintendent H. GREEN eae bas aioe Yorks., West Riding. 


CITY AND BOROUGH FORCES. 


Superintendent H. PALMER... Be sin a3 Birmingham, 
Sy P. A. J. SANDFORD... 7 or wae Bristol. 
5 L. E.G. E. Cooper ... os ix Portsmouth. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ COURSE. (C.51/2). 
“ Salvete.”’ 21st May, 1951. “ Valete”’ 8th June, 1951. 
METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
Det. Superintendent J. W. Batt. 
J. Livincs. 


Superintendent E,W. PERRETT. 


COUNTY FORCES. 


Superintendent J. AUSTIN ae ie sie sine Derbyshire 
Det. Superintendent ¥ ELWELL Baa a aos abi Hertfordshire. 
Superintendent . GREEN ash a3 wee ah Staffordshire. 

Ht F. MILLER ... ae aid er West Sussex. 
Det. Superintendent R. C, YEomMan sa ar ss Wiltshire. 


CITY & BOROUGH FORCES. 


Ba ata H. R. REYNoLps ees ae ... Great Yarmouth 
J. B. Bucuanan one ne is oe Leeds. 

43 ’ and D.C.C. W. H. WEBBER wee we na ... Reading. 

35 S. RADFORD... ee sary ane ei Salford. 
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College Sports and Pastimes 


CRICKET. 
(Chief Inspector ]. E. McDonough.) 


QO. all the College Sports, perhaps Cricket was the most 
popular this year. Activity commenced in February, ordering 
new tackle, repairing it where needed and oiling the bats frequently. 
A Committee was formed, a Secretary elected and fixtures arranged 
for two teams, ‘‘ A” and ‘ B,”’ throughout the season. Thus, long 
before we had our first match, these ‘“ back room ”’ boys made full 
preparation for the season to come. These three students, SERGEANTS 
W. R. Woop (Leeds) Secretary, G. W. HAtt (Bradford) and D. H. 
Hackett (Leicester City), are to be congratulated on their fine work. 


Prior to the visit of Their Majesties in April, a fine pavilion 
was erected on the Sports Iield and this has filled a long felt want. 
It rained on the day of the College Re-Union Cricket match and the 
weather was unkind for the opening of the season, but the “A” 
team won two matches of their first three, and the first “ Hat 
Trick” of the season was performed by SERGEANT C. W. G. 
CaRRIncToN (Huntingdonshire) who clean bowled three Warwick- 
shire County Police batsmen in succession and finished off the game 
with four wickets in five balls ! SERGEANT W. Rocers (Cheshire) was 
a patient and efficient umpire and CHIEF INSPECTOR STONEMAN 
(Metropolitan) was a very skilful captain and an outstanding all- 
rounder. Thanks also are due to the Staff Groundsman, “ Biri ”’ 
Hayes, a fine and willing worker, who made the cricket field so 
attractive for our use. 


FOOTBALL. 
(Chief Inspector G. A. Read, B.E.M.) 


Course A/51/1 formed a very useful Section and played off the 
fixtures with District Training Centres and neighbouring Police 
Forces. We are very grateful to these teams for their splendid 
hospitality. Of the eleven matches played, we won two, drew two 
and lost seven (including the Re-Union Match against ex-students 
by 4 goals to 2). The standard of play was far above that indicated 
by these results ; injuries and sickness made it impossible for us to 
field our best sides, and we are very sorry that SERGEANT C. COBERN 
(Liverpool) unfortunately sustained a fractured ankle. 


Whilst the whole team played well, special mention must be 
made of SERGEANTS H. F. RANp (Essex), R. A. Princ (Liverpool), 
the Captain, who scored fourteen goals, A. J. Goopincs (North- 
amptonshire), E. C. BirHrey (Birmingham) and StaTION SERGEANT 
C. P. Attwoop (Metropolitan) for very good football. 
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We express our thanks to STATION SERGEANT R. BATEMAN 
(Metropolitan) for refereeing, to SERGEANT A. Grppon, (Glamorgan) 
the trainer, to STATION SERGEANT W. 5S. Cramm, (Metropolitan) the 
Secretary, ‘and to SERGEANT T. J. Evans, (Glamorgan) who ably 
maintained the equipment. 


HOCKEY. 
(Superintendent K. W. L. Steele). 


A meeting of hockey enthusiasts was held in the second week 
of January and no time was lost in organising practice matches to 
test the ability of the players. Approximately half the Hockey 
Section was composed of Colonial students who had some consider- 
able experience of the game. 


The majority of fixtures were with Service teams who pro- 
vided stiff opposition, due mainly to the comparative youthfulness of 
their players. The results reflected credit on the College team which 
was made up largely of students in the late thirties. 


Seven matches were played, of which 3 were won, 3 lost and I 
drawn. Twenty-one goals were scored by the College team and 18 
registered against them. 


The scorers for the College were : 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT Dutton (Basutoland) ... 7 
SUPERINTENDENT STEELE (D.S.) coe 20 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT LAWRENCE (Malaya) 6 
SUPERINTENDENT SMYTH (D.S.) oat 2 


The hospitality provided for us by our opponents was much 
appreciated, and the efficient umpiring of ASsIsTANT SUPERINTEN- 
DENT A. JALIL (Malaya) and SERGEANT O. FLYNN (Newcastle) 
contributed much to the enjoyment of the games. 


The affiairs of the Section were in the hands of the under- 
mentioned officials, to whom we express our thanks :— 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT R. A. P. H. Dutton (Basutoland) 
Captain; STATION SERGEANT J. B. Smiru (Metropolitan) Hon. 
Secretary ; SUPERINTENDENT P. G. Davis (Somaliland) ; ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT J. SANDERSON (Singapore) and SERGEANT W. J. 
EZzARD (Surrey). 


GOLF. 
(Chief Inspector G. E. Ridley). 


Everyone in the Golf Section derived much pleasure and 
benefit from the games and matches, particularly the away match 
against Lutterworth Golf Club where, as always, the College team 
was received with regal hospitality. 
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«A meritorious feat was performed by SUPERINTENDENT J. A. 
WILLISON of the Directing Staff in the College Championships when 
he retained the ‘“‘ Lynche-Blosse ’’ Cup by one shot over 27 holes. 
STATION SERGEANT G. A. W. BripcEer (Metropolitan) acted as 
Secretary and it was due entirely to his work in that capacity that the 
Section had such a successful term. 


The Winners of competitions and matches played were as 
follows :— 


COMPETITIONS. 

17th January. Medal Competition. 16 holes. 
Senior Division. Inspector J. Ewinc (Metropolitan) 61 nett. 
Junior Division. Sergeant A. E. MAcKry (Wallasey) 65 


” 


31st January. Bogey Competition. 18 holes. 


Superintendent J. A. WILLISON (D.S.) sist .. 4 down. 
Inspector J. Corron (Barrow-in-Furness)} bie. SAT. Sy 
Inspector W. Evans (Glamorgan) ... adis he wide i 


28th February. Medal Competition. 18 holes. 
Inspector J. Corton (Barrow-in-Furness) ... ... 68 nett. 


18th April. Medal Competition. 18 holes. 
Chief Inspector G. E. Ripiey (D.S.) er ... 68 nett. 


25th April. Bogey Competition. 18 holes. 
Station Sergeant R. BATEMAN (Metropolitan) ... I down. 


23rd May. Championship and Medal Competition. 27 holes. 
Championship —‘‘ Lynche—Blosse ” Cup. 


Superintendent J. A. Wiritson (D.S.) ahd ... 122 gross. 
Medal—Senior Division. 

Chief Inspector A. R. Brrp (Hampshire) ... ... Io7 nett. 
Medal—Junior Division. 

Station Sergeant R. BATEMAN (Metropolitan) . II4,, 
MATCHES (FOUR BALL). 

oth May v Ex Students at Leamington. Won 4 to 3. 
16th May v Lutterworth at Lutterworth. Won 4 to 2. 


3cth May v West Riding Constabulary at 
Leamington Halved. 3 matches each. 
6th June v Leicestershire and Rutland 
Constabulary at Leamington. Won 5 to nil. 


BOWLS. 
(Superintendent R. O. Russell). 


At the first meeting of the students attending Course A/51/1 
and B/51/2, it was apparent that there would be considerable 
enthusiasm when the bowling season arrived. A number of the 
students were experienced bowlers. 
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The first inter-students game was played on a private green 
owned by Mr. A. L. Cotton of Rugby, and resulted in the Captain’s 
team beating the Vice-Captain’s team by 17 shots. In a second 
game played on the Leamington green the Captain’s team won by 
12 shots. Matches were played on the Leamington green against 
members of the Leamington Division of Warwickshire Constabulary 
and the Birmingham City Police. The College team were successful, 
beating Leamington Division by 27 shots and Birmingham City by 
26 shots. At the College Re-union on the 9th May, 1951, a six rink 
game was played at Leamington against ex-students, captained by 
SUPERINTENDENT D,. E. Evans (Glamorgan). Although the 
weather was not very good the bowling was excellent and at the end 
of a most enjoyable encounter with a thrilling finish, the students 
beat the ex-students by the small margin of 12 shots. On the evening 
of the 8th May, 1951, Mr. A. L. Cotton, an English 
International Player, visited the College and delivered an interesting 
talk to the students on “ The technique of Bowls.” His inspiring 
remarks left us all lost in admiration and full of deep gratitude that 
we had been privileged to have listened to a player with so deep a 
knowledge of the game. 


During the first part of the season the dutics of Captain and 
Secretary were zealously carried out by Inspector T. J. Evans 
(Glamorgan), who himself is a Welsh International trialist, and our 
success during the period was the apt reward for his enthusiasm and 
untiring efforts. He was ably supported by the vice-captain, 
InNsPEcTOR J. Powe (Kent), and by the Committee members 
Inspector D. Davies (Glamorgan) and SERGEANT J. HARRISON 
(Birmingham). 


TENNIS. 
{Assistant Commissioner G. H. Robins, M.B.E.) 

The weather caused the cancellation of some of our tennis 
matches and prevented the completion of others. Notwithstanding 
the rain, however, there was great keenness among the members ; 
all meetings were well attended and there was a good entry for the 
tournament. 


The singles was won by CHIEF INSPECTOR REYNOLDS (Met- 
tropolitan), while the doubles competition was won by ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT A. L. GENTLE (Windward Islands) and SERGEANT 
T. B. Leg (Yorks., W. Riding). 


We had a full programme of outside fixtures arranged by the 
Honorary Secretary for the first half of the Course, Cu1er INSPECTOR 
THomson (Metropolitan), his successor in the Secretaryship, 
SERGEANT THoMAS B. LEE (Yorks., W. Riding) and the Assistant 
Secretary, STATION SERGEANT H. A. R. Forrest (Metropolitan). We 
are most grateful to them for their enthusiasm and also to the Tennis 
Captain, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT «A. L. GENTLE (Windward 
Islands) a very good player with an attractive style—for his 
leadership of the team. 


Of the many fixtures arranged unfortunately only five were 
finished resulting in three draws and two defeats. The worst defeat 
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was at the hands of the West Riding Constabulary, but ourSecretary 
is suspected of divided loyalties! The matches arranged for the 
day of the Annual Re-union were unhappily cancelled by rain. 


BADMINTON. 
(Superintendent R. Tribe). 


This section was strongly supported from the commencement 
of Course A/51/1, and many novices took the opportunity to 
learn the game. In the competitions held in the first half of the 
Course there was a grand total of 120 entries for the Doubles and the 
Singles. The winners in the competitions were :— 

Singles. Assistant Superintendent J. SANDERSON (Singapore) 
Doubles. Assistant Superintendent M. OsMAN (Malaya). 
Station Sergeant A. MATHIESON (Metropolitan). 


In the second half of the Course three matches were played 
against local teams, the College winning one and losing the other 
two. All members of the Committee co-operated to make this a 
strong and successful Section, and we are especially grateful to 
SERGEANT C. G. STONER (Kent), who worked hard as the Secretary. 


SQUASH RACKETS. 
(Superintendent D. G. Smyth). 


The early months of the term found a small but very keen 
following of squash players enjoying their game on Wednesdays. 
Learners, too, quickly found their feet and they will, with practice, 
soon develop into good players. 


We express our thanks, most sincerely, to the Coventry and 
North Warwickshire Squash Club, and to Messrs Ferguson & Co. 
Ltd., for their kindness and hospitality in permitting us to use their 
courts. We are grateful, too, to CHlEF INSpPEcToR G. C. F. DuNcAN 
(Metropclitan) for his good work as Hon. Secretary to the section. 


VOLLEY-BALL. 
(Superintendent F. E. Shannon). 


Once again, despite the best efforts of our delightful climate, 
the Volley-Ball Section has enjoyed a most successful season and 
assisted to ‘stimulate the energies. .... ” Perhaps one of the 
advantages of the sport is that everyone starts from zero and 
progresses (or not) according to individual taste, energy—and other 
commitments. | 


The season commenced with an exhibition game between 
members of the Directing Staff which, if not remarkable for skill 
and agility, showed an inspiring enthusiasm—the game being played 
in a steady downpour of rain. After this initiation, practice games 
were quickly under way, and in the “ knock-out ’’ competition 
during the first half-term, 19 teams took part (including 2 teams 
from the Directing Staff). All teams played off and the energy and 
team-work of A/4‘'B”’ won for them the ‘ Digger-Kane’ Cup. 
The runners-up were A/7“ A.” 
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At the commencement of the second half-term, an Inter- 
Syndicate League was formed, with the addition of a team from the 
Directing Staff. Many good games were fought, and the longer 
experience as a team of the Directing Staff helped them to win top 
place in the League—without losing a match. Syndicate B/3 took 
second honours. 


We would like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
Volley-Ball committee for their help and enthusiasm, and especially 
to SERGEANT E. SToRER (Walsall), who, in his capacity as Secretary, 
worked so hard to ensure the success of the competitions. 


ARCHERY. 
(Chief Inspector T. C. Williams). 


Once again the weather has reminded us that Archery is a 
summer pastime. There have been very few days when it has not 
been too wet, too windy or too cold for target practice. The result 
has been that, though a considerable number of students did manage 
to learn the use of the bow—and to hit the target on occasion—we 
have been prevented from attaining a sufficiently high standard to 
justify competition with archery clubs in the neighbourhood. 


The straw-bale butts, which have served the College archers 
for so long, have had to be removed, to make room for the new 
pavilion. They have, however, been replaced by excellent 4-foot 
straw targets of normal pattern. Stands for these targets, and 
equipment stands of the ‘ ground-quiver’ type, were made for 
the Club by SERGEANT W. H. Fisu (West Riding), and SerRGEANT H. 
RENWICK (Lancashire) put in some excellent work in maintaining 
the equipment generally. INspector P. D. Knicuts (Lincolnshire) 
was an indefatigable Secretary, and, in addition, became highly 
proficient in the art of Archery. 


SMALL BORE RIFLE SHOOTING. 
(Chief Inspector H. Prrnte). 


The majority of the 25 members of the Section had not been 
regularly active and in consequence many practices were held in the 
early stages, leaving less time for matches. These practices took place 
on the range of Modern Machine Tool Company Ltd., who generously 
continue to grant us this facility at their Coventry Works. 

The team shot eight matches against first class teams in 
the district and were successful in five. We thank these clubs for 
their kind hospitality. Many members entered the N.S.R.A. 
Golden Jubilee Competition and three qualified for the bronze 
medal. 

The best averages for the Course were as follows :— 


Sergeant F. HAWKINS (Kent) ... sek wv. 95.8 
Assistant Superintendent J. STOREY (British 

Honduras) wee Q5.2 

Sergeant J. LorrHousE (Yorks., “West Riding). we 4.5 

iY F. Dunster (Hastings) 5 94.0 

“G F. BuTTERWORTH (Monmeuthshire) . 92.6 

‘ D. Hupson (Southend) ... beh .. 90.6 
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CuteF Insprctor T°. E. Witry (Leeds) was Captain for the 
first part of the Course, with SERGEANT F. BuTTERWoRTH (Mon- 
mouthshire), as Vice-Captain. The duties of Secretary were very 
ably carried out by SERGEANT F. Hawkins (Kent), who in addition 
acted as Captain for the second half. 


We are still very handicapped by lack of facilities at the 
College, and are most disappointed that the erection of a range 
has again been postponed. 


CYCLING. 
(Superintendent C. I*. Lever). 


“Call upon the wheels master, call upon the wheels, 
Steel is beneath your hand, stone beneath your heels.’ 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Taking the advice of students on previous courses, a small 
number showed interest in the Ryton Wheelers and a party of four 
accompanied SUPERINTENDENT C. I’, LEVER on our first trip south 
along the Fosse Way and back to the College through Leamington on 
Saturday, 13th January. Since that time the country as a whole has 
experienced the wettest three months on record, but in spite of this 
fact our determined band has turned out on 22 occasions, for a total 
mileage of 738. 


We who have taken our cycling seriously can vouch for the 
benefit experienced by getting out into the fresh air away from the 
tense, or should we say dense, atmosphere of the syndicate room. 
In partaking of this form of activity we can derive great interest, 
and certainly there is instruction to be gained, from the beautiful 
countryside seen from the highways and byways, not only of 
Warwickshire but on the fringe of Leicestershire, Northamptonshire 
and Oxfordshire where our meanderings have found us from time to 
time. 


Our longest all-day run, 53 miles, was undertaken on Sunday, 
2oth May, the route being Warwick, Great Alne, Alcester, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Charlecote, and returning by way of a farm-track and 
ploughed fields on to the Fosse Way back home through Prince- 
thorpe. The run that now appears to be an institution, a visit to the 
District Training Centre at Mill Meece, was held on Saturday and 
Sunday, oth and roth June. We had a hearty welcome from our 
past President, Mr. J. Kane, Commandant, and his staff, and took 
great pleasure in the company of Mill Meece Wheelers to Lichfield on 
the return journey. 


The first two to qualify for the presentation of their Ra 
Wheelers Badge on completion of 200 miles were INSPECTOR E. C. 
Loats, our Secretary, and Inspector H. J. STEADY both of Essex. 
Four others also qualified before the end of term. There were five 
starters in the “25” held on Wednesday, 6th June. All completed 
the Course in “ double standard time ” and [Nspecror H. J. STEADY 
is to be congratulated on the excellent time of 1 hour 21 minutes 
45 seconds, only 54 minutes outside the record. 
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SWIMMING. 
(Superintendent J. Nightingale, B.E.M.) 


The Swimming Section had rather an unfortunate start in 
January. On the first Wednesday of the course the usual party went 
to Leamington baths only to find (by direct contact !) that the water 
had not been heated since the Christmas holiday. This deterred all 
but the stoutest hearts and attendances on subsequent Wednesdays 
were much smaller. 


Although there were fewer players of experience than on 
previous courses a college water polo team was formed, under the 
captaincy of SERGEANT S. Davies (Nottingham City) and played 
four matches, winning two and losing two. 


A gala was held in May and the Challenge Shield was won by 
Syndicate A/5 led by SERGEANT DaviEs. In the water polo match 
against our old opponents—the Coventry and Warwickshire Police, 
led by Chief Inspector King—the college managed to win a hard 
fought game by two goals to nil. Thanks are due to members of the 
Leamington S.C. who assisted in providing entertainment for the 
spectators. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(Superintendent J. Nightingale, B.E.M.) 


The weather on this course has not been kind to amateur 
photographers. Days of rain and cold grey skies do not permit the 
owner of a simple camera to find many subjects for his hobby. 
Nevertheless the usual snapshots were taken and groups and syn- 
dicates posed for the experts on the Course. The photographic 
section has had considerable competition from outside ; the Press 
have been to the college in force on two occasions—for the Royal 
Visit and for a special Press visit—and the West Riding Film Unit 
spent two days here. Irom each of these sources a large number of 
prints was obtained and most students have pictorial reminders of 
their stay at the College. 


Thanks are due to those students who have helped with 
taking and developing photographs, and especially to INsPpEcTOR 
P. A. ConNoLLY (Burnley) and SERGEANT A. J. GoopInGs (North- 
amptonshire) W. J. Mirter (Cumberland and Westmorland) and 
L. D. Turnock (Sunderland). 


HANDICRAFTS. 
(Superintendent J. A. Willison). 


In the new handicrafts room three additional carpenter’s 
benches have been installed and these have been much used and 
increased the interest taken by students. SERGEANT J. W. EpMonD 
(Leeds) has been a most helpful Secretary and Inspector A. N. ELLIOTT 
(Metropolitan) has been our sheet anchor as instructor in wood-work. 
In addition to many individual articles made by students for their 
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personal use, furniture pieces have been made for the College—a 
three-fold screen in mahogany made under the supervision of 
INSPECTOR Erttott and polished by SERGEANT C. G. STONER (Kent), 
a carved table for the chapel made by SERGEANT W. E. WHITE 
(West Suffolk), and a stand for the album containing a pictorial 
record of the Royal Visit to the College on 5th April, 1951, made by 
SERGEANT W. L. Cox (Yorks., N. Riding). These show fine crafts- 
manship and we are very proud of them. 


In addition, shoe repairing has been a popular and profitable 
pastime, and beginners quickly developed into quite experienced 
performers. 


INDOOR SPORTS. 
(Chief Inspector H. Arnold). 


Indoor Sports were extremely popular and the Committee 
displayed considerable enthusiasm by arranging knock-out com- 
petitions. An innovation was a Snooker competition for teams 
of four drawn from Syndicates and the Directing Staff. This excited 
tremendous interest-—-and shock—-when the D.S. carried off the 
first tournament of this kind ! 


The winners of the competitions were :— 


SNOOKER. 

1st “‘ individual’’ Competition ... Sergeant O. Flynn (Newcastle). 

and “ individual” Competition ... Det. Inspector A. R. WRIGHT 
(Buckinghamshire). 

st “ team ’’ Competition .... Directing Staff. 

and “‘ team” Competition ... Syndicate 7. 

BILLIARDS. 

ist ‘“‘ open’ Competition. ... Inspector E. S. Harris (New- 
castle). 

2nd “ open ’’ Conrpetition ... Sergeant T. J. Evans 
(Glamorgan). 

ist “19 up’ Competition ... Chief Inspector PRICE 
(Gloucestershire). 

and ‘19 up” Competition ... Sergeant T. J. Evans 
(Glamorgan). 

TABLE TENNIS. 

1st singles Competition ... ... Sergeant R. T. C. COLEMAN 
(Coventry). 

2nd singles Competition ... ... Sergeant W. HUTCHINSON 
(Derbyshire). 

1st doubles Competition ... ... Sergeant R. T. C. COLEMAN 
(Coventry). 


Sergeant W. L. Cox (Yorks., 
North Riding). 
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and doubles Competition ... ... Sergeant W. HuTCHINSON 
(Derbyshire). 
Sergeant S. Davies 
(Nottingham City). 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
(a) STAGE. 
(Chief Inspector C. F. Cunliffe). 


Digger Enterprises found no dearth of talent for the stage 
shows put on during the last term, firstly the half term show and 
later at the end of the course. 


The month of May brought the Students’ Re-union when the 
usual smoking concert in the Assembly Hall was conducted under 
the able chairmanship of DETECTIVE SERGEANT SEDGWICK (Worces- 
tershire). An innovation was the bringing together of past performers 
in previous shows to provide the entertainment for the evening and 
this proved a great success. We express our thanks to all those who 
took part and helped to make a very happy evening. The end of 
term show was also unique in that, apart from the choir, the cast 
consisted of only twelve artistes. This, however, did not prevent 
them putting on a very enjoyable concert. 


We would like once again to thank all those who have helped 
during the term and this time the emphasis is on the ‘‘ back-room 
boys ’’—the stage manager and his staff of lighting and curtain men, 
scene shifters, stage hands, and in fact all those, without whose 
work behind the scenes, the show could not go on. 


(s) FILMS. 
(Superintendent E. L. Williams). 


The Film Section, assisted by SERGEANT W. H. isu (Yorks., 
West Riding) a very energetic Committee Secretary, has continued 
to arrange film shows on Tuesday and Sunday evenings. This term, 
experiments were made by showing some of the early silent films 
and two foreign ones. These were much appreciated and, as the 
College Club is now affiliated to the British Film Institute, this 
innovation may be continued. 


The high-light of the season was, undoubtedly, the showing 
of the technicolour film of the visit of Their Majesties the King and 
Queen to the Police College. We are very grateful to SIR HENRY 
STUDDY, C.B.E., the Chief Constable of the West Riding, and to 
InspEcTOR J. Litr_E and his photographic team for preparing this 
excellent film. We are particularly indebted to them for their fine 
effort in being able to supply a copy of the film in time for the annual 
Students’ Re-Union. 
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(c) MUSIC. 
(Superintendent F. E. Shannon). 


“ Music cleanses the understanding, tnspires it and lifts it into 
a realm which it would not reach if it were left to itself.” 
(HENRY WarD BEECHER) 


There are many happy memories for those who have passed 
through the College during the first six months of this year. Amongst 
those memories a special place will be found for ‘‘ The Musical 
Hour.” Werefer, of course, to those informal occasions on alternate 
Thursday evenings when we gathered in the Music Room to give full 
and harmonious expression to our jovial spirits. There were no 
spectators ; everyone took part—perhaps as a soloist, possibly as a 
member of the College Choir, but certainly as a Community Songster. 


We extend our thanks to the undermentioned artistes :— 
Miss AUDREY LE ROSSIGNOL (Office Staff) .... Soprano 
Chief Inspector A. D. J. ANDERTON (Liverpool) Baritone 
Chief Inspector T. W. THRELFALL (Lancashire) Bass Baritone 


Inspector G. A. DUKE (Durham) wise ... Baritone 
Inspector T. FAULKNER (Rochdale)... os Piano 
Inspector B. R. Power (Kent) #3 Tenor 
Sergeant P. JOHNSON (Yorks., West Riding) Baritone 
Sergeant J. O’REILLY (Shropshire)... Enterlainer 

(Gautar), 


Assistant Superintendent W. M. I. Wan IBRAHIM (Malaya) 
and his Malay Singers. 

The Ryton Brothers (Superintendent I. E. SHANNON and 
Chief Inspector CUNLIFFE—Directing Staff.) 

The Welsh Singers and the Geordie Quartette. 


A number of Gramophone Record Concerts were arranged and 
much enjoyed. We are very grateful to their sponsors,—SuPER- 
INTENDENT C. I. LEVER (D.S.), SUPERINTENDENT I*. E. SHANNON 
(D.S.), SERGEANT S. Bran (Doncaster) and W/SrerGrEaANnT B. 
WENTWORTH (Northampton). 


Never has the College Choir been more enthusiastic or hard- 
working, and in saying ‘‘ Thank you” to its members, and we are 
especially grateful to our two very able Conductors, CHIEF INSPECTOR 
W. R. Atkinson (Durham) and Detective Inspector A. J. 
Hawkins (Sheffield). 


We are indebted in no small measure to INspEcToR G. A. DUKE 
(Durham) for his untiring efforts as Secretary, and we pay a very 
special tribute to our Chairman, SUPERINTENDENT I’, E. SHANNON 
(D.S.) who is returning to his Force, the Cityof London. The Music 
Section has thrived and prospered under his able guidance, and his 
very enthusiasm has during the last three years done much to 
ensure a happy Thursday evening’s entertainment for so many 
residents and guests. 
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DEBATING. 
(Superintendent C. F. Lever). 


The term just ended has conveyed both pleasure and benefit 
to those members of the College who attended the series of debates. 
These were well supported and included a wide variety of subjects, 
ranging from the belief ‘That progress is an illusion’ to a 
proposition that ‘ This House is educated.’ The House decided by 
an overwhelming majority that ‘beauty was preferred to brains,’ 
but declined to ‘welcome a standard English language’ which 
some students thought was evidence that it ‘felt more than it 
thought,’ the title of another debate. An outstandingly successful 
discussion ensued on the motion that ‘The art of work is more 
important than the work of art,’ and on dividing, the margin in its 
favour was a narrow one of four votes only, 


The quality of the debates was extremely high, and, in view of 
the limited amount of time available, and the competing claims of 
other College activites, this is most encouraging. The natural 
diffidence of some members of the House at the opening of the term 
rapidly evaporated ; the ice of reserve being soon thawed either by 
the heat of debate or the geniality of Mr. Speaker, who was always 
ready to protect the shorn lambs on the floor from unwarranted 
attacks. If order is Heaven’s first law then Mr. Speaker has con- 
trived to achieve an excellent terrestial reproduction, and he has 
become quite famous for the efficiency of bis discipline, which he 
exercises like a benign sovereign, modelled though it, very largely, 
is on Parliamentary procedure. 


It is said that to share in the great human interests—sport, 
the arts, philosophy, nature, religion—is to have a key to every 
man’s heart. The necessity of stressing the things that matter, 
instead of academic eyewash was soon clearly recognised, and 
pretentiousness was thoroughly debunked. It was welfare rather 
than warfare of tongues and minds and both speakers and audience 
responded quickly and warmly to the stimulus of sincerity. The 
subjects treated oscillated between the light and the serious. In 
particular the motion ‘That the House would have preferred to 
have lived in 1851’ produced an invigorating liveliness, free from 
acrimony and asperity, which was most stimulating. 


We acknowledge our gratitude to those members of the 
Directing Staff and students who undertook the burden of office, and 
laboured (not in vain), to garner the harvest of good fellowship 
and good entertainment. Thanks are also due to SERGEANT W. 
MILLER (Cumberland and Westmorland), for his amusing and clever 
posters notifying us of the topics of debate, to the Committee for its 
vigorous efforts to produce suitable subjects for debate, and lastly to 
the students themselves for the support and encouragement they 
gave by their attendance. 
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We bid a very sad farewell to our Chairman, SUPERINTENDENT 
LrEvER (D.S.) who returns to his Force in Bolton. It is very largely 
through his keenness and energy that the Debating Society was 
formed, and, as “ Father of the House,” he has guided our deliber- 
ations and built up our traditions. We are very indebted to him and, 
through him, we have become proud of “‘ our ’’ House. 


PLAY READING. 
(Superintendent B. F. Paull). 


Early in January a well-attended meeting of students showed 
there was much enthusiasm for this type of recreation. The Com- 
mittee chose for its first venture ‘The Shop at Sly Corner”’ by 
Edward Percy. It proved to be resounding success and many 
“ first-nighters ’’ found {heir newly discovered talent appreciated by 
a large and interested audience. SerGEANtT I. Bunn (Hertfordshire) 
gave a particularly good performance in the leading role of Descius 
Heiss. 


Difficulty was experienced in the shortage of lady members to 
complete the cast in many cases, but the wives of the Directing 
Staff and ladies of the Administrative Staff came to the rescue and 
enabled the “ show” to go on. Our special thanks are due to them 
for their co-operation. 


Many other plays were read including “ Banana Ridge” by 
Ben Travers, and ‘‘ Devonshire Cream’ by Eden Phillpotts. In the 
latter, the West country members, SUPERINTENDENT PAUvLL (D.S.), 
W/InspecToR GovuLp (Bristol) and SrrcEant Trott (Devonshire) 
reminded us that their stay in Warwickshire had not deprived them 
of their native accent ! The season was brought to a close success- 
fully when the students from the “County Palatine” excelled 
themselves in Walter Greenwood’s Lancashire comedy “ Cure for 
Love.”’ 


During the term a visit was made to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, where the members 
enjoyed a performance of ‘‘ Henry IV ”’ Part II. 


This record of the Circle’s activities would be incomplete 
without mention of the efforts contributed by the undermentioned 
members of the Committee :— 


W/INspector PAYNE (Somerset); SERGEANT S. BEAN 
(Doncaster) ; SERGEANT F. Bunn (Hertfordshire) and SERGEANT 
R. E. Rowzottom, M.B.£., (Southport) the Hon. Secretary. 
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